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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE retirement of the great French Prime Minister who inspired 
the Allied and Associated Powers to victory in 1918, and who 
subsequently tried to save the Peace as he had 
saved the war, is a momentous and depressing 
event that gains nothing from any surrounding 
circumstance. Of the Big Four who settled down nearly a year 
ago tomake a new earth and a new heaven, and who by common 
if not universal consent made an appalling mess of their titanic 
task, one only remains—Mr. Lloyd George, who is reported when 
contemplating the fate of his colleagues to have given himself 
but another “ six months of power.” The Peace Conference has 
undoubtedly exercised an unfavourable influence on the prestige 
of its principal participants, who have paid the inevitable penalty 
of attempting something altogether beyond their scope and 
capacity. Monsieur Clemenceau was the one and only great 
figure among them. He made a fine and sustained effort to 
retrieve an impossible situation, as even his bitterest enemies and 
most jealous detractors acknowledge and as France will increas- 
ingly recognize as the inner history of the Conference discloses the 
hopelessness of the heavy handicap on her great national leader. 
His whole mind and purpose were concentrated on the supreme 
problem of safeguarding France against the catastrophe which had 
brought her twice during his working life to death’s door. This 
is not—as is suggested by our smug Bureaucracy and Whig 
Defeatists, who would have deserted France had they dared in 
1914—because M. Clemenceau is ‘‘a narrow nationalist ” indif- 
ferent to the interests of every nation but his own. It is that his 
instinctive intelligence enables him to realize, as “ responsible 
statesmen” from overseas still fail to do, that civilization can 
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only be assured provided France be secure. Were she blotted 
out with the connivance of British Liberalism—as was on the 
cards five and a half years ago—Great Britain’s existence would 
be worth but a few years’ purchase under the menace of the 
overwhelming Continental coalition which was the dream of 
Wilhelm IJ, as we always suspected and now know from his 
intimate letters to the Russian Emperor, the publication of which 
in the Morning Post has been the outstanding journalistic event 
of the New Year. It is obvious to every one with eyes to see, 
that with France safe Britain is safe, and the safety of Britain 
involves the safety of the British Empire and, though Americans 
won't see it, of the United States. M. Clemenceau, besides being 
a devout Frenchman whose country is his grande passion, is also 
the wisest friend of Great Britain and of U.S.A., who have a 
common stake in France, whose eastern frontier must be our 
frontier, as we have learnt during these hideous years, and as the 
Americans must also have learnt had the war lasted long enough 
to complete their education. 


UNFORTUNATELY M. Clemenceau was utterly unable to com- 
municate his own sound standpoint to the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, while the fatal form 
assumed by the Peace Conference as a gathering of 
heads of Governments deprived diplomacy of its 
customary safety-valve. There was nothing to appeal to, as would 
have been the case had more rational procedure been adopted 
and President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George had remained at 
home playing politics, leaving to Plenipotentiaries with some com- 
petence in international affairs the immense task for which they 
were both temperamentally and by training unfitted. Nor was 
there anything to appeal to on the ground. M. Clemenceau 
speaks excellent English and understands it perfectly. Neither 
President Wilson nor Mr. Lloyd George can string three words 
of French together nor do they understand that language. Mr. 
Balfour is better, not that that is saying much. Every sentence 
had to go through an interpreter, and though the interpreting 
throughout the Conference was a theme of universal admiration, 
the operation does not put dissonant minds en rapport or soften 
differences. The personality of the chief performers provided 
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another insuperable obstacle to rational decisions. A bon mot 
“by or attributed to’ the Tiger was regarded as hitting off the 
crisis. “ What can I do—one of my colleagues believes that he 
is Napoleon Bonaparte, while another is convinced that he is 
Jesus Christ?” Our scatter-brained Premier was, so to speak, 
all over the shop, contemptuous of all professional and expert 
opinion; rejecting knowledge in every shape and form, and 
liable to reverse any wise decision as fancy prompted, while he 
was always accessible to any amateurish suggestion that was 
sufficiently sensational. President Wilson’s idée fixe was that he 
was the Saviour of the World, and that nothing mattered beyond 
the Fourteen Points; his second delusion being that the United 
States had fought exclusively to create a League of Nations. 
There was little to be done with such confréres, though with 
infinite patience and persistence M. Clemenceau saved enough 
from ruin to give colour to Mugwumps who denounce the Treaty 
as ‘‘a French Peace,” just as domestic critics of M. Clemenceau 
have a pretext for deriding it as “an overseas Peace.” It was 
neither. It is no Peace. 


M. CLEMENCEAU cannot fairly be saddled with a document which 
evades the whole problem of Reparation by Germany—the 
United States is so disgusted with her President's 
handiwork that so far she has refused to touch 
the Treaty with a pair of tongs, while the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations has simply been laughed out of 
court by the Senate. We cannot consent that the Treaty should be 
regarded as ‘‘a British Peace,’’ because vital British interests were 
betrayed at every turn by the British Delegation, which steadily 
devoted itself to attenuating British claims upon Germany, suc- 
ceeding to the point of preventing our getting any war costs. 
M. Clemenceau could not always conceal his chagrin at the attitude 
the Allies and Associates elected to adopt—which, be it re- 
membered, was far worse behind the scenes, where they were 
immune from observation. He could do nothing with President 
Wilson, who had one test for every proposal that was made: 
“How does this accord with my utterances in Washington ?”’ 
Any other man than the French Premier would have thrown 
up the sponge at the outset, and even he had moments of great 
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discouragement in which he seriously thought of retiring from the 
Conference. He only remained at his post from sheer patriotism, 
rightly believing that he could do better for France than any 
successor, though one sometimes regrets that he did not leave 
such hopeless colleagues to stew in their own juice. The Tiger 
at large, backed as he would have been by an irresistible public 
opinion on both sides of the Channel, could have achieved much, 
and even had President Wilson gone home in the George Washington 
and the Conference broken up, we cannot see that the world 
would have been any worse off than it is to-day under the Ratifica- 
tion of a Peace Treaty which, in trying to settle everything, failed 
to settle anything, and in the hope of ending all war has not even 
made a certainty of ending the only war that concerned it, while 
it opens up limitless vistas of future and hitherto undreamt-of 
conflicts of which no man can foresee the end. The tragedy of 
the Peace is worse than any tragedy of the war. 


Ir these things were done in the green tree, how will it be in the dry ? 
If with the penetrating intelligence, the strong common sense, 
the extraordinary force of character, and the in- 
comparable prestige of Pére la Victoire to aid 
the Amateurs of Diplomacy, the Peace Conference 
was, nevertheless, so miserable a fiasco, laying, as some cynic has 
observed, “the foundations of many a just and durable war,” 
what hope is there of any wisdom from a mere Rump of which 
Mr. Lloyd George is the doyen and which he will try and boss ? 
Signor Orlando has gone, President Wilson has followed his 
Italian victim and is even more completely out of it. Now 
Monsieur Clemenceau has shaken the dust of office off his feet 
and retired into private Jife—his enemies rendering him the 
inestimable service of saving him the exasperating existence of 
the Presidency. What is there left in the Conference that can 
either make the world safe for Democracy or tolerable for any 
other purpose? The sooner the curtain is rung down on this 
dangerous farce and the politicians are replaced by Commissions 
to execute the Treaty, such as it is, the better for everybody 
concerned. The world will then at least be spared these ceaseless 
and utterly futile alarums and excursions which perpetually 
arouse expectations without fulfilling them. The only hope now lies 
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in demobilizing the Conference and in trying to build up some- 
thing useful outside it, e.g. a Franco-Italian-British-Japanese 
Alliance into which should be invited all trustworthy Powers. 
With the breakdown of the League of Nations this remains the 
single hope of civilized mankind, and though, no doubt, it will be 
obstructed by all Pacifists, who time and again have proved them- 
selves to be our most dangerous Jingoes through their love of 
playing with fire, there must be sufficient horse-sense in France, 
Italy, England, Japan, and other peace-loving nations to realize 
that unless they hang together they will assuredly hang separately. 
It is now generally recognized—not that “ responsible statesmen ”’ 
ever acknowledge their blunders—that whoever limited the 
guarantors of France’s eastern frontier to Great 
Britain and U.S.A. was guilty of folly. It was 
part of the general misjudgment in Paris concerning the Presi- 
dential powers to enter into any such engagement without taking 
steps to sound the Senate, without whose approval, under 
the written American Constitution, any treaty remains a mere 
scrap of paper. There is too much reason to fear that this 
document—for the sake of which France made heavy sacrifices 
in the teeth of the advice of Marshal Foch, who has proved to be 
a better judge of a vital political problem than the leading poli- 
ticlans—will go the way of the Draft Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which there is now no hope of resurrecting in any serious 
form. So far the Senate—whose amour-propre was mortally 
wounded by being ignored at the Peace Conference—has refused 
even to discuss this pledge to France, despite the fact that 
President Wilson joined forces with Mr. Lloyd George to induce 
M. Clemenceau to take his stand on a promise of American- 
British support against future German aggression rather than on 
the strategic policy of Marshal Foch, which, leaving nothing to 
chance, would have provided France with a militarily invulnerable 
frontier. Yet another blunder was made in the drafting of the 
Franco-British Treaty by the insertion of the unfortunate proviso 
that it “will only come into force” on the ratification of the 
Franco-American Treaty. Our skin is involved in the integrity 
of France. Why should our pledge to defend her depend on 
apocryphal American action? If the draftsman imagined that 
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‘gingering up” U.S.A., he only showed his 


‘ 


he was thereby 
ignorance of American psychology. The final blunder was the 
omission of Italy, who, now that she gets strategic security on 
Jand and at sea, could have no objection to joining in buttressing 
peace in the West. The policy of “ deconsidering” Italy was 
carried so far in Paris under American auspices that this may 
have been another manifestation of the same spirit. Now that 
U.S.A. has withdrawn into her shell, we Europeans may perhaps 
be allowed to put our own house in order without outside inter- 
ference. Our first duty is to consolidate the Hntente. 


THERE is no daylight on the international horizon. The only 
hope of permanent peace lies in the growing belief of thinking 
people in London, Paris, Rome, and we hope 


No 
Daylight 


Tokio, that we four Powers must keep our horses 
together and allow no marplots to come between us. 
All else is seeming chaos, and the futile Bosses of the Peace Con- 
ference exhibit unbroken inability to compose any differences 
or to settle any question. The state of Russia is a lasting con- 
demnation of European statesmanship, and unfortunately it is 
not the statesmen who will pay for the mess they have made, 
but, as always, the unfortunate peoples. Most to blame is ad- 
mittedly the British Prime Minister, for whom Bolshevism has 
had an irresistible attraction ever since the “ Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk.” His hostility has been the great handicap on the 
anti-Bolshevist cause, in the wheel of which he invariably managed 
to put a spoke whenever there was any prospect of achievement. 
Thanks in no small measure to his actions and utterances, which 
have seemed to be inspired by the Russophobia of a bygone 
generation, the situation is now past praving for. Yudenitch, 
Kolchak, Denikin have been knocked out or are in process of 
being knocked out, and the whole resources of mighty Russia 
will be at the disposal of the Soviets. The sentiments of the anti- 
Bolshevik towards the Government of this country—-we trust 
they distinguish between official and unofficial Kngland—had 
best be left to the imagination. Nor does Soviet Russia love us, 
indeed it regards Britain as the objective, as have all tyrants from 
Philip of Spain to Wilhelm of Germany. No one with any ap- 
preciation of this explosive force supposes that Bolshevism will 
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now remain quiescent, though it is uncertain whether its spring 
drive will be directed against Persia and Afghanistan with a view 
to shaking what little Mr. Montagu may have left of British rule 
in India, or whether the Bolshevik armies will join forces with the 
Germans in an attack upon Poland. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
appears to have relapsed into his pre-war Potsdam attitude, is 
relied upon by the enemy to prevent Poland from being defended, 
though we should hope that as this new nation is the creation 
of the Peace Conference, apart from its being the Eastern bul- 
wark of civilization, our treacherous Welshman will be unable 
to persuade the Allied and Disassociated Powers into this dastardly 
desertion. It was recently stated that Marshal Foch was pro- 
ceeding to Poland, where his presence would have been a great 
encouragement to a threatened nation, followed, as it must have 
been, by practical measures. Some malign influence intervened 
and prevented it. Who was the culprit? We can guess, but we 
don’t know. Among many other questions on which so far the 
Peace Conference has been utterly unable to pronounce is the 
destiny of Fiume and the fate of Constantinople. Talking Men 
regard delay as a substitute for decision. They always imagine 
that something will turn up to spare them the hateful necessity of 
reaching a conclusion. 


A.tTHouGcH M. Clemenceau had long made it plain that he would 
relinquish the French Premiership this month, resolutely refusing 
to reconsider his decision and insisting on retiring 
from the Senate, his elimination from the Councils 
of Europe came as a painful surprise to most Frenchmen 
and caused consternation abroad. It was assumed, although 
M. Clemenceau had remained purely passive in the matter, 
that France would refuse to be deprived of his sagacious 
guidance at this critical juncture, and that he would be carried 
into the Elysée by acclamation whether he liked it or no. He 
had gained a notable victory at the General Election, where a 
Chamber of Deputies. was returned in which Patriotism was 
stronger and Socialism weaker than in any previous House this 
generation. This was followed by a lesser triumph in the Senate. 
The Defeatists had been smitten hip and thigh from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. But M. Clemenceau has always been more popular with 
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the people than. with the politicians, upon whose toes he has 
trodden heavily on all possible occasions. Now that the use of 
his name had enabled the politicians to get the necessary votes, 
intriguers, under the astute leadership of M. Briand, who had 
several old scores to pay off, saw and seized their opportunity. 
As the election of President is by ballot of Senators and Deputies, 
public opinion might be safely ignored (it was common ground 
that the great public desired M. Clemenceau to succeed President 
Poincaré), and the full strength of all malcontents could be relied 
upon. Being quite indifferent, M. Clemenceau took no steps 
whatsoever to further his candidature, which some of his friends 
promoted with rather more zeal than discretion. The Opposition 
had the advantage of a strong candidate who had few enemies, and 
was generally regarded as a born President—M. Paul Deschanel, 
the popular President of the Chamber of Deputies. On his re- 
election to that office by an overwhelming majority there was a 
great demonstration, M. Briand taking the lead, in favour of his 
candidature for the Presidency, and at a preliminary trial of 
strength M. Deschanel secured 408 votes to 389 for M. Clemenceau, 
whereupon the latter instantly withdrew his candidature, though 
experts averred that he would have gained the day at Versailles 
had he persisted. Why should he? He had never desired 
the Presidency, he had always regarded himself as in many ways 
unsuited to that conventional and ceremonial office, and only 
consented to allow his name to be put forward in deference to 
popular pressure. We can all most warmly congratulate President 
Deschanel, who is emphatically the right man in the right place, 
and no less congratulate M. Clemenceau on the escape he owes to 
his enemies. Many of his best friends and warmest admirers were 
convinced that he would have been “ bored stiff’ at the Elysée, 
and would not have stood it fora year. Asa free man he will be 
immeasurably more useful to his country and to the Allies, and we 
cannot follow the prevailing fashion of writing valedictory 
articles. This marvellous old man, who is impervious to all shocks 
and all knocks, will, after a short holiday, return a much refreshed 
Tiger, and will play no small part in keeping politicians straight. 
He is still a boy in years compared with our own glorious 
veteran, Lord Halsbury, whose ninety-seventh birthday is being 
celebrated as we write. 
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FRANCE is indeed fortunate in being able to command the service 
of statesmen who equally inspire confidence at home and abroad. 
: . We have only to note, for example, the attitude 
Poincare and ae es a : 
Millerand towards M. Poincaré—the retiring President—of 
our own anti-Ally and pro-enemy Press. British 
“ Progressives ” have never forgiven this eminent French states- 
man for refusing to run away when Germany threw down the 
glove. Had M. Poincaré, who had played a most honourable 
and conspicuous part in reviving the self-confidence of his com- 
patriots, been ““ too proud to fight’ in 1914, our own scuttlers, 
who dominated the Cabinet as well as the Progressive Party in 
Parliament and the Progressive Press, could likewise have scuttled 
and Europe would have been Pan-Germanized. The President’s 
role is always difficult—he neither reigns nor governs—but a man 
of M. Poincaré’s intellectual attainments always counts. He 
counted in July-August 1914. He has counted ever since. 
He should count more than ever when he returns to practical 
politics, as is generally expected, and for which the way has been 
prepared by his almost unanimous election to the Senate. Of 
M. Deschanel we need say no more except that his unimpeachable 
record makes his succession to the Elysée a universally gratifying 
event. The Clemenceau Cabinet—which it must be admitted 
was apart from its chief anything but a great Government—has 
been succeeded by a Millerand Cabinet, whose head has incurred 
some unpopularity among Parliamentarians by going for his 
Ministers off the beaten path, which caused the Ministerial debut 
in the Chamber to be anything but triumphant, and there are 
already rumours of “‘ reconstruction ”’ and even “ resignation.” It 
must be admitted that M. Millerand has gratuitously increased his 
own difficulties by including M. Steeg, who was associated with M. 
Malvy, who was near the heart of a dangerous defeatist movement 
in 1917, for which he was subsequently tried, condemned, and 
exiled. Patriotic France is naturally disinclined to tolerate any 
one suspected of weakness in the national cause when the national 
life was in danger. We sincerely hope M. Millerand will get 
through his difficulties—minus M. Steeg—as he is an able man 
of resolute character who will know how to assert himself on the 
key-question of Reparation, in which he will get little or no help 
from Mr. Lloyd George. French Governments should, however, 
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realize that the British Government has no mandate from this 
country to sacrifice Allied interests to enemy interests. M. Mil- 
lerand will have the support of British public opinion against 
Mr. Lloyd George in keeping a stiff upper lip on all Franco-German 
questions. 


AFTER all the concessions France made at the Peace Conference 
in the vain hope of securing American support for the Treaty and 
backing in the future, and to meet the vagaries of 
‘‘ the Chameleon of the Rue Nitot,”’ * it is incredible 
that she should yield further. As the Peace Conference passes off 
the stage the Reparation Commission emerges into view. It was 


Reparation 


one of the most ingenious devices of the International Jew, who 
wirepulled finance in Paris. Being both irresponsible and omni- 
potent under the Treaty, this body would permit limitless back- 
stairs work on behalf of Germany, without involving the British 
Government in Parliamentary difficulties. A recent reply of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons indicated that the 
odium of unpopular decisions would be transferred from ** Respon- 
sible Ministers’ to this secret international tribunal. It would 
thus only be necessary to pack it with Keyneses and the trick 
would be done. It is not now so certain that this plan or plot will 
work. France is not prepared to be fooled—she has too much at 
stake—and M. Millerand is among the last I'renchmen to be pliable 
in such a matter. We earnestly appeal to him on behalf of the 
British public and the British Dominions, who have no one looking 
after their interests in Paris, to exact the uttermost farthing from 
the wily Boche, who is laughing in his sleeve at his success in 
humbugging President Wilson and Premier Lloyd George. The 
sritish representative on the Reparation Commission is Sir John 
Bradbury—of whom we know nothing—he may be another 
Keynes and on the “magnanimous” tack. But we derive solid 
satisfaction from the appointment of M. Jonnart as President, 
who, though described by the Daily News as ‘a man of large and 
temperate views,” is unlikely to buy a pig in a poke. Unless we 
are mistaken, M. Jonnart lives near Arras, and realizes what the 

* Mr. Lloyd George lodged in Lord Michelham’s flat in the Rue Nitot throughout 


the Peace Conference, which prompted an article under this title in the National 
Review of May 1919. 
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devastated area signifies and what is due, so far as material 
compensation can atone for irreparable injury. Englishmen, 
having made common cause with France, look to men like M. 
Jonnart to see justice done and to act as our trustees and dis- 
charge the duty which our own Ministers have shirked after 
obtaining power by false pretences. 


Tue Associated and Allied Powers have steadily courted a rebuff 
from the pseudo-German Government of Holland in the matter 
of the trial of the ex-Kaiser, over which they have 
never meant business. They must feel relieved 
that the Dutch have now afforded them the oppor- 
tunity of dropping a demand exceedingly distasteful to “ respon- 
sible statesmen.” If one Government could be brought to book 
for its high crimes and misdemeanours, why not another? If 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm could be arraigned for his countless sins of 
commission, why not other rulers for their sins of omission ? 
Perish the thought. Such a hateful precedent as the indictment 
of an Emperor might be followed by the indictment of a President 
for failing to prepare his country for an inevitable and impending 
war, or even of a Prime Minister for a like offence, or for measures 
calculated to lose a war, or for selling the passat the Peace. We 
have steadily and strenuously advocated the trial and punishment 
of Wilhelm II as the arch-criminal of the greatest crime ever 
perpetrated against humanity—if only because the immunity of 
the arch-criminal involves the immunity of the lesser criminals 
acting “ by order,” but we have never entertained any illusions 
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on the question, having always known that in the eyes of states- 
men ‘‘ the hanging of the Kaiser “—with which some of them 
have made much play—was mere eyewash for the beguilement of 
the electors and to enable them to “ vote straight.” Nor were 
we moved by Mr. Lloyd George’s characteristic statement made 
at a moment it was deemed necessary to “ raise the wind ”’ in Par- 
liament—that this country would be the venue of the Imperial 
malefactor’s trial. Such assertions by the head of the Govern- 
ment mean nothing nowadays. They do not even bring discredit 
upon their author when they are subsequently discovered to be 
camouflage. We have no means of knowing whether The Hague 
Government received a hint through the usual channels that a 
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non possumus would be agreeable to the Allies, whose seemingly 
stern note demanding the extradition of the fugitive of Amerongen 
was not taken at its face value. In any case they could draw 
their own conclusions from the general attitude of the invertebrate 
Peace Conference, and within a very few days of receiving the 
request, the Dutch Government gave a cool and curt refusal on the 
ground that, as Holland was not a party to the Treaty of Peace, its 
provisions were nothing to her. This public rebuff to the Entente 
is all the more gratifying to a small Power which has plaved a 
peculiarly contemptible part while the civilized world has suffered, 
secure in the knowledge that the Allies are incapable of taking 
offence. There may be a further flow of Notes, but there is a 
general consensus of opinion that on one pretext or another nothing 
will happen. Crime will gain its most conspicuous victory in the 
escape of the arch-criminal, and the Allies will become involved ina 
series of embarrassments which can only end in corresponding 
humiliations over all the other criminals. It is a bright beginning 
for the League of Nations. 


ComPLETE sets of the issues of the Morning Post containing the 
ex-Kaiser’s letters to the Tsar can be obtained by sending 5s. 
” Some” to the Publisher of the Morning Post, 346 Strand, 
ee ae W.C.2. This is the most wonderful and valuable 

of all the war revelations that have tumbled 
over one another during many weeks in daily or Sunday news- 
papers. The whole plot that culminated in 1914 stands revealed. 
We shall not dwell on the fact that “the uncharitable view ” 
of Wilhelm’s character, with which we belaboured our readers 
month by month and year by year from about 1900 onwards—to 
the scandal of all good Mugwumps—is strikingly verified by the 
private letters in which this black and treacherous soul revealed 
itself to his Imperial kinsman, a mighty monarch whose support 
was necessary to the realization of the German megalomania. 
Note that no attempt has been made to asperse the authenticity of 
the correspondence which the world is understood to owe to the 
enterprise of an American journalist, who obtained Lenin’s leave 
to photograph it. The ex-Kaiser’s only grievance is that the 
letters have been published, not that they are forgeries. So now 
we really do know where we are and what we have been “ up 
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against ” all these years, and how narrow was our escape from 
a catastrophe which was cunningly contrived and elaborately 
planned by an unscrupulous scoundrel and expert liar working on 
interior diplomatic lines, and able, by his relationship, to distort 
every action of France and England to the Russian autocrat, just as 
in his private propaganda in the West he was for ever vilifying 
“the Russian Barbarian.” Wilhelm wished equally ill to all his 
neighbours, whom he sought to set by the ears in order that 
Germany might boss the world, and those are vindicated who 
consistently urged that the only hope of counteracting the grand 
international agent provocateur—the pre-war name of the National 
Review for the Kaiser—was for the objects of his intrigue to form 
a Triple Entente of which the foundations were laid by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Edward Grey in 1904-1907. The 
bright spot in the correspondence is the evident reluctance of 
Nicholas to respond to Wilhelm’s empoisoned overtures. But a 
very dark spot is that so malignant an Anglophobe as the Hohen- 
zollern should have been able to persuade many eminent and some 
obscure Englishmen that he was an Anglophil whose goodwill 
we could rely upon. This we take it was the view of Lord Haldane 
and the Daily Telegraph among others—their comments on the 
Kaiser’s correspondence are still awaited. 


Now that the well-worked legend of starving, stricken, and utterly 
impotent Germany, a prey to Bolshevism and despair, and 
therefore an object of commiseration to the Allies, 
has served its purpose it is being discarded by 
those who capitalized it for Germany’s benefit. No 
newspaper has been more lachrymose over the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of the Fatherland than the Daily News, unless it be the 
Manchester Guardian. Our contemporaries may now cheer up. 
Beloved Germany is nothing like so miserable as they tried to 
make us believe. We have never pretended to sympathize with 
the enemy’s woes, because she brought everything on herself, 
and deliberately inflicted hideous suffering on the Allies, who 
are the real victims of the war. Now the cat is let out of the 
bag by the very “Special Correspondent’ of the Daily News in 
Berlin. Germany is no longer shamming dead, nor does this 
sympathetic observer pretend that she is any longer dying. On 
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the contrary (the Daily News of January 12) “ the will to live has 
succeeded what a year ago looked [our italics] perilously like the 
will to die.” The writer artlessly adds : 


Investigation into the condition of Germany, essential as it is, is rendered difficult 
by the fact that, when questioned, the average German feels it his duty to fence, to 
evade, to be vague, or if he ceases to be vague, to dwell on the dark side—and it can be 
made uncommonly dark—and not on the bright side of the picture. 


But according to Mr. Keynes—the British Treasury “ expert ” at 
the Peace Conference—there is no bright side, it is all unrelieved 
gloom which makes it sheer cruelty to seek reparation from a 
destitute enemy unless we lend him the wherewithal to pay us. 
Weare actually told by the Westminster Gazette, which is apparently 
Mr. Lloyd George's latest confidant, that our Prime Minister now 
shares this view, and will shortly send the hat round. Nothing 
would surprise us from that quarter. The Daily News Corre- 
spondent supplies the key to the “ Pauper Germany” stunt, 
indicating how and why unwary British tourists beyond the 
Rhine, whether journalists, officials, sailors or soldiers, have been 
humbugged by the artful Boche. “The average German, from 
the standpoint of his country, is assuredly right. Allied Com- 
missions have still to fix the figure of the Indemnity, and in the 
meantime one can hardly expect the debtor in bankruptcy to over- 
estimate his assets.” In other words, this nation of propagandists 
affect poverty to keep down the Indemnities—a plot in which 
they have been substantially assisted by British Ministers and 
their advisers. The attention of the Reparation Commission 
might usefully be drawn to this further statement by a corre- 
spondent of a ‘“‘ Be-kind-to-Germany ”’ journal: 


sé 


This difficulty admitted, the broad consideration may justly be advanced that, 
politically and economically, the future of Germany is more hopeful than at any time 
during the past year. 


Then we have this photograph of unchanging, because unchange- 
able, Germany : 


Thanks largely to the bureaucracy and the police, the torrent which, a year ago, 
seriously threatened to alter the face of Germany has become a canal. One encounters 
more frequently than before the steady grip of officialism in the details of everyday 
life. It is irritating to find oneself debarred from going on to a station platform by a 
porter resolute in the face of threats and tips ; of being driven back abruptly by firemen 
from a good point of observation at a fire ; of being unable to hire a cab at the Anhalter 
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Bahnhof without the authority of the police ; but such incidents serve to show how well 
the vast administration is working, and how little likely in the face of this iron authority 
is a revolution from Right or from Left [our italics]. The working classes are, in effect, 
reverting gradually in some districts and trades, rapidly in others, to the old spirit of 
discipline and submission to authority, to which successive emperors pointed with 
so much satisfaction. There is order again in Germany. 


ALL this should serve to reassure Mr. Lloyd George, his Kinder- 
garten, and his colleagues who were haunted by the spectre of 
‘a Bolshevik Germany,’ which was largely re- 
Smooth r wt lia 
Shine sponsible for the premature Armistice that saved 
Germany from military annihilation in November 
1918, while it constrained the Allies to swallow President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. It now looks as though the Bolshevik bogy 
was expressly invented by the formidable Potsdam Party inside 
our Government as a pretext for “ selling the pass *—an operation 
that has occupied the entire interval. It is surely unnecessary 
even for a Coalition to continue this process in the face of the 
Daily News witness, that Germany is now in “ smooth waters ” 
which is more than can be said of the “ victorious Allies,” who 
were robbed of the legitimate fruits of victory by President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George. 


Germany, unless Peace Treaty complications occur, should soon pass, so far as 
politics are concerned, into smooth, almost stagnant waters. Economically, too, her 
future, as already indicated, has hopeful aspects. Naturally, German business men, 
when questioned on the prospects of a commercial revival, are as reticent as the Lan- 
cashire cotton man when he is amassing millions. The future, they will unanimously 
declare, has never appeared so hopeless. American business men who are touring 
Germany are inclined to supply the brighter colours in the picture. One of them who 
has just arrived here says that at Frankfort, where he spent several weeks, many 
factories are working three shifts. Another American who was lately at Leipzig reports 
that the book and music publishers there are busy to distraction. . . . One’s own ex- 
perience confirms the impressions of the American business men referred to. An 
improved train service, for instance, is facilitating passenger traffic. Hardly a day 
passes without the official announcement of the addition of express trains on the Berlin- 
provincial services. Extra trains now run between Berlin and Dresden, Berlin and 
Hamburg, and Berlin and Frankfort. In spite of much newspaper talk of a “ coal 
crisis,” the coal output has increased. A bank director, in discussing the German 
labour question, said: “‘ There has been a marked change in the temper of the men. It 
is not nearly as revolutionary as it was.” 


What a suggestive comment on the legends circulated by our pro- 
Germans that Germany is annihilated by the Peace Terms, and 
that she bas been so stripped of railway rolling stock as to be 
completely paralysed ! 
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WE should never hesitate whom to believe in any difference of 
opinion on a matter of fact between a British Sailor and a British 
Politician. If, for example, Lord Beatty said one 
thing and any Cabinet Minister said the opposite, 
there would be little room for two opinions as to 
where credit should be given. Sailors are brought up to speak 
the truth—politicians to acquire a different art. Presumably 
the same conditions prevail in U.S.A. At any rate we all know 
and respect Admiral Sims as a man as incapable of lying as the 
late George Washington. We are not concerned in any American 
domestic controversy, nor have we any desire to take a hand in the 
perennial conflict between the sea-going section of the American 
Navy and the American Admiralty, called the Navy Department. 
We have had only too much similar controversy in this country, 
and have every reason to side against “ mud Admirals ” enmeshed 
in red tape, and in immediate contact with Politics. But as 
Britons we are intensely interested in the illuminating instruction 
which the Navy Department of Washington gave Admiral Sims, 
on the latter’s dispatch on a confidential mission to London in 
March 1917, when at last Mr. Daniels (Secretary of the Navy) and 
other “ Too-Proud-to-Fight ’» Washingtonians were being kicked 
into the Great War by a combination of American patriotism and 
Prussian truculence. According to Admiral Sims—i.e. according 
to the truth—he was told officially, “Don’t let the British pull 
the wool over your eyes. It is none of our business pulling their 
chestnuts out of the fire. We would as soon fight the British as 
the Germans.” We can almost hear this being said, and we may 
discount the denial of Mr. Daniels because it is common form among 
politicians on both sides of the Atlantic to repudiate the in- 
convenient. Indeed, Mr. Daniels had much better leave it alone, 
as the tone of his repudiation makes matters worse and only serves 
to confirm Admiral Sims. Let us hope that this incident may not 
be wholly lost on Lord Reading, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Winston Churchill, and other of our public men, who, 
in conjunction with leading journals and animated by unimpeach- 
able intentions, habitually mislead British opinion about American 
sentiment towards this country, making a not dissimilar blunder as 
Lord Haldane and Co. made concerning pre-war Germany— 
absit omen. 


Sailor v. 
Politician 
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THE Pilgrims, the English-Speaking Union, and other busybodies 
who exploit Anglo-American relations, should put Mr. Daniels’ 
“explanation” in their pipes and smoke it. It 
would be all to the good if it stopped the rot of 
banqueteers. While denying that he had told 
Admiral Sims, “ We would as soon fight the British as the 
Germans,” he informed Senator Page, Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, that he had instructed Admiral 
Sims to go to London as the confidential representative of the 
Navy Department in the spring of 1917, “ to visit the American 
Ambassador in London, to get in touch with the British Ad- 
miralty, to investigate the sinkings by submarines, and the situa- 
tion generally, and to inform the Navy Department fully. Of 
course, his mission was confidential, as the United States was then 
neutral.” Moreover, ‘“‘ Rear-Admiral Sims was cautioned to 
perform no act and to make no public statement that could com- 
mit this country to any course pending the declaration of the 
country’s policy by the President and Congress.”’ It is fortunate 
for Great Britain that so delicate, not to say invidious, a task 
was entrusted to a man as honourable and high-minded as Admiral 
Sims, who was apparently instructed by a “ neutral ’ Government 
to acquire information that could only with safety be given to an 
Ally. Also, Admiral Sims was suspect in Washington—suspect 
even in the eyes of President Wilson’s Secretary of the Navy— 
for the very reason that assured his success in London. In the 
words of Mr. Daniels: 


I reminded him of the statement in his Guildhall speech in England when he was 
& younger man, for which he was reprimanded by President Taft; “If the time ever 
comes when the British Empire is seriously menaced by an external enemy it is my 
opinion that you can count upon every man, every dollar, and every drop of blood 
of your kinsmen across the seas.’ I told him that he was selected, not because of this speech, 
but in spite of it [our italics], believing that he would exercise that discretion and diplo- 
macy which the confidential nature of his mission necessitated, and that his wide ac- 
quaintance with naval leaders abroad would facilitate his obtaining for the Navy Department, 
at first hand, information desired by the Government [our italics]. 


The Daniels’ 
Gaffe 


It is not surprising that Mr. Daniels’ gaffe—incomparably worse 
than any indiscretion imputed to Admiral Sims—should have 
made a bad impression in British and American 
naval circles. In a word, Mr. Daniels desired to 
exploit Admiral Sims’ reputation as a friend of 
England to acquire information to which Mr. Daniels, who is 
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anything but a friend of England, was not entitled. It is un- 
necessary for us to “rub it in,” because it is so obvious to 
Americans, one of whose Senators is quoted by the Morning Post 
Washington correspondent as making this scathing comment : 


Look at the despicable position in which we are placed before the world. Admiral 
Sims is sent to London with these instructions ringing in his ears. He does not 
receive them from a subordinate. That is certain, because only the Secretary of the 
Navy himself, or some man possessing the full confidence of the Secretary and 
occupying a position of the highest importance, was competent to give him instruc- 
tions. He has been told that he is to get every scrap of information that the 
British Admiralty is willing to let him have. He has been told, in effect, that he is 
to make the Admiralty believe that the United States is on the verge of coming into 
the war, as an ally of England, and then he is told that it is a tosseup whether we 
shall fight Germany or England—that we are quite indifferent about it and would as 
soon fight England as we would Germany. What is he to believe? In what capacity 
does he go to England? Is he an honest man or a spy? One can have some 
respect for a spy, for he at least risks his life; but a man who goes as a friend to 
betray a friend—good God! 

The Senator broke off passionately. 


I believe implicitly every word Admiral Sims says, I know he is telling the truth, 
but I would give everything I have if it should be proved to the satisfaction of the 
world that Admiral Sims is a liar and that those instructions were never given 
to him. 


That, remember, is American and not British comment. We may 
leave the matter there, save to express our dissent from the 
Senator’s preference to have Admiral Sims proved a liar rather 
than the Navy Department convicted of such an act. On that we 
differ. The repute of such a man as Admiral Sims is infinitely 
more valuable than that of any Government Department, because 
it is the Simses who save their country from their politicians. 


Ir was always idle to warn our Anglo-Germanizers in pre-war 
days against their folly, or to emphasize the penalty this country 
would have to pay for their misjudgment. They 
were too conceited to learn the A BC of the inter- 
national situation without a war, and even the war 
has taught them so little that they are rapidly returning like the 
dog to his vomit. It is equally idle to argue with their present 
folly. Our Mandarins and ex-Mandarins are omniscient, and every 
one who is not a Mandarin is a fool, even though the course of 
events has convicted the Mandarin world of a greater proportion of 
folly than any other class of the community. British Ministers 
and ex-Ministers have already inflicted incalculable harm on 
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Anglo-American relations—which can never be anything but diffi- 
cult—by the insensate League of Nations which they swallowed, 
holus-bolus, from President Wilson, and which they proceeded to 
advocate with such intemperance as to disgust the vast mass of 
Americans with the whole Treaty of Versailles, and to cause them 
to regard the Covenant as nothing less than a European trap. 
As a result the United States stands aside from the Settlement, 
rejecting all responsibilities, either in peace or war, after her Pre- 
sident was allowed to dictate the principal and most objectionable 
provisions of the Peace. Such is the wisdom of our rulers. Such 
is their judgment in foreign affairs. Such was their appreciation 
of the political trend in the United States, which they profess to 
understand because many Americans, though by no means all, 
speak the same language as ourselves. If responsible Statesmen 
could only get into their facile brains the elementary fact that so 
far from being an immediate objective “ Anglo-American co- 
operation ”’ is an unobtainable ideal—year by year receding owing 
to the efforts of “‘ Anglo-Saxon ’”’ gushers—there might be some 
hope of the two countries, at any rate, appreciating each other’s 
standpoint, instead of being habitually at cross-purposes. There 
are an immense, and by no means decreasing, number of Americans 
who share the view ascribed by Admiral Sims to the Navy De- 
partment in Washington—‘‘ We would as soon fight the British 
as the Germans.” The Americans are, however, a practical 
people, and if once our Slobber Press would face the facts, however 
disagreeable, we need not utterly despair of an unhopeful future. 
Americans talk sentimentally but they act otherwise. They 
naturally wipe their boots on any doormats that present them- 
selves, just as the Germans wiped their boots on Downing Street 
during the Haldane regime of 1912 to 1914; but directly Americans 
realized that the destruction of the British doormat would cost 
more than the operation was worth, they would revise their atti- 
tude, which can, however, only occur when we cultivate self- 
respect, and realize that the United States is a Power to whom any 
form of Anglo-American alliance is anathema. The League of 
Nations would never have been rejected by the Senate but for the 
capital made by President Wilson’s opponents out of the fatuous 
backing it received in Paris from British statesmen, who had no 
visible mandate from this country to sign the Daft Covenant.’ | 
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Tue Daily Mail pertinently inquires “ Who’s Paish ? ”’—the ques- 
tion was at one moment on the tip of many tongues. The 
Americans have taken this busybody as seriously 
as he has taken himself during his self-constituted 
‘mission ”’ to the United States, in the course of which he appears 
to have avoided few mistakes that an Englishman could make just 
now. We may assume that Sir George Paish was well-meaning, 
but that is all that can be said for him, and the single effect of his 
misplaced zeal has been to provide fresh material for Mr. Hearst’s 
perennial Anglophobe campaign. Indeed, we thought at first 
that the Paish episode must be an invention of the Yellow Press, 
had not a sensational headline of the Daily News described “ Sir 
George Paish’s important mission to the United States,” which 
brought further grist to the Hearst mill, while a cablegram of the 
Daily News New York correspondent (P. W. Wilson) stated : 


How not to do it 


The arrival of Sir George Paish, as Viscount Grey departs, has aroused rumours of a 
colossal American loan to Britain as a financial clearing-house for Europe. Sir George 
(who was Adviser to the British Treasury from 1914 to 1916) himself announces that 
his aim is to secure this loan, which the Hearst Press, in a bitter denunciation, puts at 
thirteen billion dollars. 


This was followed up by an equally mischievous interview with 
Sir George Paish—there really is such a personage—with the 
United Press of America, in which “ Britain’s foremost financial 
expert,” as he was dubbed by Hearst journalism, asserted, ‘‘ Only 
the United States can save Europe from financial ruin and 
havoc.” 


He was in America [he said] to solve the problem of obtaining American industrial 
and financial assistance for Europe. The financial aid needed was so great he did not 
believe private bankers could provide it. He had made no plans with regard to obtaining 
a loan for Great Britain. When the amount of money which Europe required became 
known it would “ stagger the world.” 


According to the Daily News, which apparently admired Paish 
diplomacy : 


Sir George, as one of the champions of the League of Nations [our italics], has con- 
sistently urged that its creation, involving a greater community of credit, provides the 
means of accomplishing everything required by the financial situation of Europe. 
This fact, of course, considerably enhances the importance of his visit to the States at 
the present juncture. 


If there has been one more fatal argument against the League of 


Nations in the States than another it was the allegation that it had 
a financial background, and would involve a big “ international,” 
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alias American, loan. And here was one of its apostles pro- 
claiming as much. Needless to say, the Paish tour was a fiasco, 
but it was worse, because it exacerbated Anglo-American re- 
lations. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that our Prize Essays on 
“The Disadvantages and Dangers of the League of Nations to 
; the British Empire” have been awarded as 
—" follows : The Hundred Guineas Prize, open to all 

British born subjects of the King, has been won 
by Dr. Heber L. Hart, K.C.; the Public Schools Prize of Fifty 
Guineas, confined to those now in statu pupillari at any recognized 
British Public School, by Mr. R. R. Gardner, scholar of Repton ; 
and the Twenty Guineas Prize for British girls under eighteen 
by Miss Mary G. Jerred. The winning essays are published in 
this number and our readers will, we feel sure, share our apprecia- 
tion of the amount of thought, knowledge, and ability which the 
respective writers evince on the difficult question they discuss. 
It is perhaps no compliment to them to say that they have handled 
the League of Nations problem in incomparably more masterly 
fashion than our public men, because in neither House of Parlia- 
ment has there so far been one serious attempt to set forth either 
the pros or the cons. We cannot but think that such constructive 
criticism as, for instance, that of Dr. Heber Hart, who, by the way, 
is anything but “a Tory,” will carry real weight with the intelligent 
part of the public ; and if Mr. Gardner’s brilliant analysis and Miss 
Jerred’s sympathetic diagnosis are fairly representative of the 
standpoint of the younger generation, there is at any rate some 
hope that something more will be demanded of British statesman- 
ship hereafter than the miserable standard our easygoing genera- 
tion has consented to tolerate. We congratulate these writers, 
and must also express our indebtedness to others who contributed 
valuable papers, some of which we hope to be able to publish 
in future numbers of the National Review. The Editor had no 
hesitation or doubt in awarding each of the three prizes. All the 
essays sent in were most carefully read—some three and four 
times—the sealed envelopes being only opened after decision had 
been reached. 
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WE will confess that our curiosity was stimulated on hearing that 
an able and independent young Liberal—whose capacity to cope 
with facts had been established by the Dardanelles 
Commission-—was writing a book entitled Mr. Lloyd 
George and the War. At last we should get a reliable and impartial 
inside history of many extraordinary crises on which the general 
public remains misinformed, and the mask would be stripped 
from a huge imposture. Mr. Walter Roch (for ten years a Radical 
M.P.) has, however, severely restrained himself in this portly 
volume (Mr. Lloyd George and the War, Chatto and Windus, 16s. 
net), possibly postponing more sensational revelations to some 
future occasion, conceivably realizing that the whole truth would 
be irretrievably damning to all sections of the Liberal Party. It 
is a well-written dispassionate book, setting forth public facts 
conveniently and lucidly, but the historian will need much more 
intimate knowledge before forming a full and final opinion on the 
respective roles of ‘the great, wise, and eminent.” There is 
little in Mr. Roch’s narrative that will be new to the readers of 
the National Review, who are very familiar with most of his 
quotations from pre-war speeches little creditable to the speakers. 
We had anticipated a detailed account of the pregnant part of 
the present Prime Minister during the palpitating hours of July 31 
to August 2, 1914, when he was Mr. Asquith’s First Lieutenant 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. The fate of civilization literally 
trembled in the balance, and Mr. Lloyd George’s dangerous in- 
fluence was whole-heartedly cast on what he would admit to-day 
was the wrong side. He immeasurably increased the difficulties 
of a hesitating chief. We looked for an authentic account of the 
panic-stricken harangues of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to his colleagues in Cabinet Council, whom he passionately adjured 
to keep out of a conflict which spelt bankruptcy for every belli- 
gerent. The same argument simultaneously appeared in every 
organ of light and leading of the Progressive Press. It is alleged 
that in order to enforce these exhortations, Mr. Lloyd George 
actually brought Lord Rothschild to Downing Street on August 2-—— 
his lordship and his brother, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, having 
constituted themselves the mouthpieces of City Pacifism, which 
embraced every alien influence, notably the German garrison 
strongly entrenched in our midst, more than one of whom 
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had the private entrée to No. 10 Downing Street. Mr. Roch 
throws little light on these comings and goings as on other 
equally illuminating, if not more edifying, episodes. One of the 
many leisured Wee Frees now occupying positions of greater 
freedom and less responsibility than formerly should fill the 
vacant gap. These things cannot be indefinitely bottled. The 
Democracy is entitled to know how our leading democrats com- 
ported themselves in its hour of need. Is it or is it not the fact 
that Mr. Asquith only succeeded on August 2 in extorting a re- 
luctant consent from his Pacifist Cabinet to support France on the 
understanding that such support should be exclusively naval ? 


THERE is one conspicuous lacuna in all pre-war history from 
Liberal pens, whether they be Liberal Imperialists, exclusively 
concerned to vindicate themselves, or Independent 
Liberals, like Mr. Roch, not above “ strafing” 
Liberal Imperialists and their secretive methods. 
They equally ignore Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, either 
through prejudice or ignorance. No reader of back numbers of 
the National Review will suspect us of admiring the statesmanship 
of an inveterate Little-Englander who gloried in his dislike of 
the British Empire. But Sir Henry had one saving grace pain- 
fully absent from many of his devout followers, who erroneously 
imagine that in obstructing our French friends, or in helping our 
German enemies, they are fulfilling the glorious traditions of their 
Party, of which their late Leader was the embodiment. Men are 
not always consistent, and it so happens that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had a very warm corner in his heart for France. He 
hailed the Entente with enthusiasm in 1904, not only on its own 
account, but also because it liberated us from the Anglo-German 
yoke, which he regarded as a mistaken policy. Unlike his followers, 
he had no weakness for Prussianism, and regarded Prussianized 
Germany as a menace to the peace of the world—so much so that 
one of his very first acts on coming into power in 1905-1906 was 
to adopt the identical attitude of the preceding Unionist Govern- 
ment a few months before, thus leaving no doubt in the mind of 
the astounded German Ambassador in London, and his equally 
astonished sovereign, that in the event of unprovoked German 
aggression on France—at the time of the Algeciras Conference— 
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Radical policy would in no whit differ from “ Tory policy ”’ as dis- 
played during “ the Delcassé crisis.” The change of Government 
in London had tempted Berlin to test the solidarity of the Anglo- 
French Entente, and the result left nothing to be desired from the 
French point of view. Lord Loreburn and Mr. Roch, judging by 
their treatment of this incident, which they turn into a reflection 
upon Sir Edward Grey’s “ secret diplomacy,” ought to be aware 
that Sir Edward Grey, who is the soul of loyalty, took no step and 
gave no pledge without the cognizance and approval of his Prime 
Minister. 


Ir was the late Liberal Leader who took the initiative in Foreign 
policy at the grave crisis that confronted him directly he became 
Prime Minister, never wavering in his realization 
that British backing of France was the key to the 
peace of Europe, and subsequently in Paris he 
made it plain to the French Government of the day that the 
British Fleet could be relied upon against German aggression, 
though at that moment he thought that “ public opinion ” in this 
country would be averse to dispatching a British Expeditionary 
Force to the Continent. He allowed no shadow of doubt to remain 
among those he conversed with as to where his sympathies lay. 
Germany got no change whatsoever out of him, and he declined 
all the customary traps, and had he lived there would have been 
less Haldane diplomacy, which was among the most unfortunate 
features of our pre-war relations with Germany. It was to mark 
the Republic’s respect for the memory of a staunch friend that M. 
Clemenceau—who otherwise had little in con:mon with the Liberal 
Prime Minister—then at the head of the French Government, 
came to London to pay public homage at Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s funeral in 1908. These facts have been repeatedly 
pointed out in former numbers of the National Review, but it was 
useless—the ‘ wild men ”’ of the Radical Party, to whom Sir Henry 
was a demigod, insisted that he must be as pro-German as them- 
selves, and debited “ the French policy ” to the sinister influence 
of “ Liberal Imperialists.”” Asa matter of fact, our Foreign policy 
weakened when Mr. Asquith became Premier—not that he was pro- 
German, but because he was suspect in the eyes of “ advanced 
men” as “an Imperialist ” and consequently had less authority 
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than his predecessor over the Potsdam Party in the Cabinet, which, 
headed by that restless intriguer, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, gradually em- 
braced the large majority of the Ministry, the Parliamentary rank 
and file, and practically the entire Radical Press. This was made 
obvious when the storm burst in July 1914, and every London 
and provincial Liberal journal declared for the old Gladstonian 
policy of deserting France. 


WHILE we are about it we may as well tell our imperfectly 
instructed pundits something else they don’t know and should 
investigate. Sir Edward Grey, to whom we have 
always tried to be fair because he had a most 
appalling burden to carry—in the shape of his colleagues and a 
Press that included the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News, 
and the Nation, which, though priding themselves on their 
independence, wrote as though they were continually inspired from 
the German Embassy—-at one crucial moment of the twelve days 
preceding August 4 solemnly warned Prince Lichnowsky (German 
Ambassador in London) that Great Britain’s neutrality must not be 
_ counted upon in the event of Germany and France being at war. 
The British Foreign Minister spoke with deliberation and directness 
in a manner that could not fail to impress the Ambassador, who was 
duly impressed. But the reason this solemn warning did not 
produce a greater effect on the German Government—it was not 
too late for the Kaiser to pause in his mad career—was, according 
to competent contemporary testimony, because some emissary 
went to the German Embassy, either “on his own” or at the 
instigation of one or other member of the powerful Potsdam 
Party in the Cabinet, and informed the enemy that no attention 
need be paid to Sir Edward Grey’s “ bluff,” because he would be 
unable to carry the Cabinet with him in any war policy. Such 
was the story told the present writer at the time—it was thought 
to be some Pacifist journalist who had perpetrated this unspeak- 
able crime, which, be it said, would be entirely in accordance with 
Pacifist conceptions of honour. Von Kiihlmann was on intimate 
terms with several Ministers, and hand in glove with many 
Progressive journals. If our politicians took a serious interest in 
politics there would long since have been a searching inquiry into 
the pre-war crisis, so that the country might have a chance of 
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avoiding similar scandals in the future. Some surprise has been 
expressed that the flood of German revelations has not com- 
promised more of our pre-war Potsdam Politicians. This is 
doubtless because their services are desired and expected in 
securing relaxation of the Peace Terms, which are ridiculously 
indulgent to the Fatherland—the only Continental belligerent 
substantially untouched by the war. 


It devolves on public opinion to see that General Dyer gets 
justice over the Amritsar affair, in which he has been condemned 
untried by the Montagu Press of London, and 
needless to say by all the shining lights of ‘ Pro- 
gressive’ journalism. A deplorable impression 
has been made in India by this anxiety to throw to the wolves a 
British soldier who, according to many unprejudiced men on the 
ground, saved India from a repetition of the Mutiny with all its 
hideous consequences to our women and children. That such a 
man as Mr. Montagu, who is accused of having concealed a 
perilous crisis from the country in order to promote his “ Perish 
India ’’ policy, should be arbiter in such a business only serves 
to show to what humiliating depths we have reacted since the 
mighty effort of 1918 brought victory to a British Government 
wholly unworthy of it. The main points made against General 
Dyer by his journalistic assailants, who conveniently forget that 
the matter is sub judice, are thus summarized by an able corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post (December 30)—one of the few 
organs that has kept its head on Indian affairs : 


Fair Play for 
General Dyer 


(1) That he fired without authority from the Deputy Commissioner and District 
Magistrate, the head of the civil administration ; (2) that he fired without giving the 
crowd a chance of dispersing ; (3) that he continued to fire longer than was actually 
necessary for the dispersal of the crowd; (4) that he made no attempt to pick up the 
dead and wounded. 


As regards (1), we have General Dyer’s statement before the 
Hunter Commission that there was no Deputy Commissioner 
present, and that he had been told by the Deputy Commissioner 
two days before that the situation was beyond him, and that the 
General must deal with it. Subsequently General Dyer received 
this official endorsement: “ Your action correct. Lieutenant- 
Governor approves.” As regards (2), we must bear in mind 
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that a proclamation had announced “ meetings would be liable 
to be fired on straight away.” When the general reached this 
threatening assembly an orator was haranguing the crowd, whom 
he was presumably inciting to further outrages upon Europeans. 
There was no time for a Parliamentary debate. Had he waited 
ten minutes General Dyer’s traducers, as the contributor to the 
Morning Post observes, would probably have denounced him as 
“a cold-blooded assassin.” The whole Punjab was in danger, and 
by killing a few, it is the opinion of men qualified to judge that he 
saved many lives. It was not a case of shooting down one meeting, 
but of stopping impending rebellion. The effect was electrical all 
over the Punjab of an action which the General himself described 
as “horrible,” and others call “ heroic.” As to (4), his little 
force of 100 rifles was in no position to render surgical aid, which 
would have involved losing themselves in a vast mob. They had 
to be kept together. We ask our readers not to jump to hasty 
conclusions, but to suspend their judgment in accordance with 
what used to be the British tradition of fair play to the man on 
the spot, who was once entitled to be tried before being 
condemned. 


Not a few shrewd observers who have little sympathy with 
Labour policies are of opinion that there is no reasonable hope 
The “Coalition of improving our political plight except through 
Touch” the advent to power of a Labour Government, 

and they argue that the sooner this country takes 
its medicine, the sooner will it recover. There is no health or 
virtue in the Lloyd George-Bonar Law-Balfour-Curzon-Churchill- 
sirkenhead-Montagu Coalition, whose very members publicly 
pronounce it to be inept and invertebrate—a conclusion from which 
there is no dissent. No Government once fairly on the down- 
grade ever pulls itself together. Our monumental blunderers 
are only going from bad to worse. They are merely piling up a 
mountain of exasperation among all classes of the community 
by their ruinous record at home and abroad. Wherever we look 
we see the same thing—cowardice and capitulation to the wrong 
people. The Sinn-Fein movement is a British rather than an 
Irish creation—owing its origin to the shilly-shallying of Downing 
Street--and similar manifestations present themselves wherever 
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the “ Coalition touch ”’ is found, whether in the industrial world, 
in Egypt, India, Russia, or elsewhere. If the object of His 
Majesty’s Ministers be to strengthen the hands of all Extremists 
and to kill all Moderates, they are succeeding admirably. But if 
they seek anything else they are failing miserably. The continu- 
ance of the Coalition blister for another two years is, to use a 
favourite phrase among politicians, “ unthinkable.” “ We are 
the only alternative to revolution” is the private parrot-cry of 
Ministers and their henchmen. We have heard the same thing 
too often before to be impressed by it. It is our old friend “ the 
Indispensables,” which served the last Coalition so well and the 
country so ill. It was then Mr. Asquith, whose departure was 
“unthinkable ” because there was no one big enough to fill his 
boots ; to-day Mr. Lloyd George is the happy man. The great 
moral harm of the present situation is that the predominant 
Conservative wing of the Coalition merely acts as decoys for a 
Prime Minister, who is a man of chaos, and enables him to perpe- 
trate outrages that would be impossible were he in his proper 
place, i.e. at the head of a Radical or Labour Cabinet, and the 
Unionists in their proper place—namely, in opposition to Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


THERE is no hope of any Conservative revival or of any Liberal 
revival under present misleadership, and the only prospect of 
“Fed up” clearing out the Front Bench “duds” who 

cumber the ground is for this Government to get 
out of office, and the only Party commanding enough votes 
to take their place is the Labour Party. It is not a pleasant 
remedy, but beggars can’t be choosers, and in the bankrupt state 
of British public life no other practical proposition suggests itself. 
Our chief anxiety is lest the Coalition should hang on, like Mr. 
Balfour’s ill-starred Government of 1905, until it becomes so 
execrated that a tidal wave of “wild men” may surge into 
Westminster, commanding such a majority as would enable them 
to inflict some mortal injury on the national vitals from which 
Great Britain would be unable to recover. This catastrophe could 
hardly occur in 1920. The Labour majority would be more or 
less manageable from the Opposition point of view, and the Labour 
Moderates should still be able to assert themselves. As Mr. Lloyd 
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George's only political conception is to pay blackmail to “ organized 
Labour,” no matter at what cost to what industries, it would be 
preferable that he should make way for the latter, so that Labour 
might have the sobering responsibility of power and the discipline 
of keeping order, which is essential to all Governments, rather 
than that the Prime Minister should set his friends—Lord Birken 
head, Mr. Churchill, and other pushful personages—to make 
artificial efforts to bolster up a doomed Coalition that would not 
smell more sweet by any other name. In truth the country is 
completely “fed up” with all its pre-war politicians, who saw 
nothing, foresaw nothing, prepared nothing, and only escaped 
disaster in war because Allied Generalship, Allied troops, and 
Allied nations were superior to their opposite numbers—not 
because British statesmanship was more capable than German 
statesmanship. Our Talking Men gave us their measure at the 
Peace Conference, from which the Fighting Men were eliminated. 
Had Sir Douglas Haig and Admiral Beatty done their respective 
jobs in war no better than Mr. Lloyd George did his job in Paris 
we should have been vanquished ere we started. The British 
public at last understands this and only asks that our Foozles and 
Boozles should give us a holiday. They have made a Labour 
Government inevitable. The only doubt is the date of its arrival 
in Downing Street. Englishmen living abroad, and naturally 
anxious about the situation at home, must not imagine that the 
end of the world has come when this occurs. Labour in power 
would compel Conservatism to put its house in order, to cleanse 
the Augean stables of the Party caucuses, and to start a new life 
minus the deadheads and duds, who regard the whole duty of 
the Unionist Party as consisting in providing its most eloquent 
but most incapable members of endless opportunities of exhibiting 
their failings. 


ANOTHER sign of the times, of which note should be taken by all 
“duds” in and around Downing Street, is the decline of Mr. 
Asquith. For more than a year the Wee Frees 
have been unavailingly seeking a safe seat for their 
great leader, and time and again the Westminster 
Gazette has allowed the world to know that the golden moment 
was approaching when his sonorous eloquence would once more 
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arouse the echoes of Westminster. Local Liberal Associations 
have been permitted to know that the ex-Prime Minister was ready 
and even eager to respond to any impending call, but not a single 
call has been heard until by frantic efforts the reluctant Liberals 
of Paisley were persuaded to do the needful. The amount of 
enthusiasm nowadays aroused in Scotland, where for a quarter 
of a century Asquith was a veritable name to conjure with, may 
be gathered from the total inability of the Executive Council of 
the Paisley Liberal Association to arrive at any decision concerning 
his candidature without submitting the issue to the rank and file, 
while the demeanour of the rank and file was demonstrated by Mr. 
Asquith’s adoption by a narrow majority despite abundant Coali- 
tion wirepulling on his behalf. In view of the extraordinary defer- 
ence habitually paid by all Caucuses to the titular chief of their 
Party, who is equally the controller of the Secret Party Funds and 
the dispenser of all Party patronage, such an incident, whatever the 
sequel, can only be regarded as a portent. In truth, Mr. Asquith 
is felt to be an Old Man of the Sea by all that is vital among the 
Wee Frees, who realize, in the face of recent humiliating reverses, 
notably Sir John Simon’s defeat in the Spen Valley following 
poor Radical polls elsewhere, that there is no hope for them under 
present auspices. Without some dramatic change of leadership, 
* Liberalism ” will wander long in the wilderness of Opposition, 
and there will be a stampede of “‘ Liberals” towards Labour, which 
attracts the disgruntled of all Parties. These observations are not 
inspired by any personal or Party prejudice. Mr. Asquith is not 
disliked, nor is he a dislikeable man, but he has become, in a 
political sense, a “ back number” who has been left behind by 
events beyond his control. The Unionists of Paisley wisely 
rejected the bad advice of Downing Street newspapers, which 
exhorted them to support the ex-Prime Minister’s candidature, in 
which case Labour would have deserved to win. We may watch 
this dog-fight with equanimity. Should Mr. Asquith fulfil the 
expectations of his followers by winning, it will not strengthen the 
Coalition. If he is beaten, as we sincerely hope he may be, it will 
be a deadly defeat for the Front Benches and a hint that Unionist 
Mandarins can hardly ignore. 


We misconceive a peculiar political situation if we imagine 
our Labour Party to be a band of brothers. Antagonisms are 
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probably more acute and personal dislikes keener among Labour 
Leaders than in any other Party. There is, as already noted, 
“Deemed” * serious cleavage between the Party of “ Direct 
Action,” embracing all the “ wild men,” who are 
frankly out for “an upset,” believing, as they do, that they can 
never effectively capture the Government through parliamentarismn. 
They are revolutionaries, some of whom would doubtless prefer a 
bloodless triumph, while others are anxious to imitate Lenin and 
Trotsky at the expense of the hated bourgeoisie. The Moderates 
of the Labour world, on the other hand, seek power by constitu- 
tional means, and are naturally encouraged by recent by-elections 
to believe that they will “get home” within a reasonable time 
and find themselves ina position to carry out the full Labour pro- 
gramme in which the longer heads of the Party believe, such as 
Nationalization and a Capital Levy. We are likely to learn, in 
the course of this month, which of these two schools, i.e. the 
“wild men” or the Moderates, controls “ organized Labour.” 
Apart from this division on strategy, the Labour Party is handi- 
capped by internecine hostilities from which that enfant terrible 
Mr. Philip Snowden has recently lifted a corner of the veil. 
Smarting under his rebuff in Lancashire, where a local Labour 
Party declined to adopt such a Jonah as Parliamentary Candidate, 
Mr. Snowden, in addressing the Bolshevists of Glasgow (January 
18), comprehensively indicted those who had turned him down, 
apparently including Labour organizations generally. In his 
own words: “ The main weakness of the Labour Party was that 
it adopted the Soviet form of government in selecting its Par- 
liamentary candidates,’ who were chosen from the workshops, 
“ and selected by the industrial organizations. . . . The impression 
appeared to have got abroad that a seat in the House of Commons 
was the crowning glory of a successful trade-union secretary. I 
tell you frankly if that is going to continue to be the method of 
selecting Labour candidates, the Labour Party is doomed.” 


In other words, unless the Trade Unions place themselves at the 
disposal of revolutionary intellectuals, few of whom have ever 
done a day’s manual labour in their lives, and most 
of whom despise it, such as Messrs. Snowden, 
Ramsay Macdonald, etec., the Labour movement 
would come to grief, We rather doubt this. Wherever there is a 
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sufficiency of votes there will never be lacking astute politicians 
willing to place their service at the disposal of any Party obtaining 
power. If we may believe a sympathetic Press, Viscount Haldane 
is prepared to place his services as Lord Chancellor at the disposal 
of any Labour Government that would take him, and he is 
working overtime to qualify for Labour statesmanship by his 
public strictures on the Liberal Party as lacking ideals. Again, 
Lord Robert Cecil is being seriously canvassed in Labour circles, 
and is openly indicated on Labour platforms by persons so con- 
spicuous as Mr. Arthur Henderson, as a potential Leader of the 
Labour Party, for whom he is regarded, by his propaganda for the 
League of Nations and freedom from national prejudice generally, 
as capable of providing a foreign policy after the heart of the 
Internationale. Indeed, this strange boom has reached such a 
pitch that Lord Robert Cecil is constrained to repudiate all 
intention of joining the Labour Party. We have previously 
called attention to the anxiety of Defeatist journals to nominate 
him to the Unionist Leadership, which, even though it may have 
ceased to be in any effective sense ‘‘ Unionist,” is not yet entirely 
in Radical keeping. Unionists would never dream of attempting 
to dictate to any Defeatist Party the choice of their Leader, 
and they must claim similar immunity. This persistent pushing 
of Lord Robert by a Press that wishes ill to everything for which 
Conservatism has hitherto stood, can but prejudice whatever 
prospects he may enjoy. In our humble opinion every apostle of 
internationalism, whether he wishes, like Mr. Winston Churchill, 
to embrace the Boche and to give the Boche control of Russia, or 
with Lord Robert Cecil to bring the Boche into the League of 
Nations, which would enable him to wreck and ruin every other 
nation, or, like Mr. Lloyd George, to hobnob with the Bolshevists, 
is infinitely more suitable for Radical or Labour Premierships 
than for the Leadership of any Party with any pretensions to 
Conservatism, which, in every essential, is the opposite of Cob- 
denism and Cosmopolitanism. If one, or even two, of our 
political Parties are to be frankly International, i.e. unpatriotic, 
the third must remain national and patriotic, if it is to remain at 
all. Englishmen can’t all become Ramsay Macdonalds merely 
because England has won a great way and the British Government 
has lost a great peace. 
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Our readers may be surprised to find an article in favour of a 
Capital Levy in the National Review. But as they prefer to face 
realities rather than hug illusions and delusions, 
toe” and as the achievements of the Coalition are pre- 

paring the way for Labour Government, we have 
deemed it advisable to place before them a plain unvarnished 
exposition of the so-called “‘ Conscription of Wealth” by one of 
its most authoritative and responsible advocates. It is common 
knowledge that Mr. Clynes, who has held high office in the Coali- 
tion—from which, fortunately for himself, he is now free—would 
occupy a leading place, if not the leading place in any Labour 
Cabinet that may be formed in the near future. It is by no means 
improbable that he would be the first Labour Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His views on the financial problem are therefore of 
special interest just now, and we are much obliged to him for the 
candour with which he has taken the readers of the National 
Review into his confidence. There will be no excuse for any one 
hereafter to affect ignorance of the meaning of “a Capital Levy,” 
or surprise that it should form part of the serious Labour pro- 
gramme. In a word, it involves the appropriation by the State, 
without any compensation whatsoever, of a certain proportion of 
the property of every one possessing, say, more than £1000 for the 
ostensible purpose of paying off the National Debt, and, as we 
understand the scheme, of relieving the taxation of every one with 
less than £1000. We do not propose to stop and argue a question 
which will be thoroughly thrashed out before it is finally settled, 
but we note two lions in the path of this policy—namely, the 
enormous shrinkage in values that must occur the moment any 
such scheme became practical politics, and the absence of any 
guarantee that though levied expressly to reduce the National 
Debt, the appropriation would be so expended, rather than 
frittered away on those dazzling schemes so dear to politicians of 
all Parties. 


WE do not propose to belabour the Labour Party for recom- 

a mending this drastic remedy, which is consistent 

— with their creed. Moreover, we agree with Mr. 

Clynes that the present situation is intolerable. 

We had our own solution, which would have been simple, effective, 
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and popular, but it was summarily rejected by all Parties, especially 
the Coalition, which came into power on the pretence that they 
would make Germany pay our War Bill, though, as a matter of 
fact, neither Mr. Lloyd George nor any of his colleagues ever had 
the faintest intention of doing anything of the kind, nor, indeed, 
of making any serious attempt in that direction, for the simple 
reason that they were already committed to President Wilson’s 
fatal Fourteen Points. Ministers, however, resolutely concealed 
this vital fact from the Electorate until after the votes were 
counted. They strenuously resisted every effort of men like Mr. 
Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister—one of the very few 
British politicians who meant business in Paris—to impose serious 
indemnities on Germany, and the entire resources of the British 
bureaucracy were mobilized under Treasury officials of the type 
of Mr. Keynes to prevent the actual and potential wealth of 
the enemy from being so much as ascertained. The manner in 
which our precious Treasury served British interests may be 
inferred from the circulation of official memoranda at the Peace 
Conference, protesting the inability of Germany to pay more than 
£2,000,000,000 sterling, though the German Government itself 
estimated the capacity of Germany at £5,000,000,000 sterling. 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and their colleagues 
expended themselves in minimizing enemy wealth, with the result 
that Great Britain emerges from the Great War saddled with a debt 
of £8,000,000,000 sterling, not one penny of which they have any 
intention of obtaining from Germany, who, thanks to the tender- 
ness of her friends in Whitehall and Downing Street, will recover 
immeasurably more quickly from the war than any other European 
belligerent. Recovery in her case necessarily means reconquest. 
Having rejected the policy of indemnities, it is now “up to” the 
Coalition to devise alternatives. All they have done so far has 
been to reject Premium Bonds—which would have brought in an 
immense amount of new and wasted money—and to raise the 
death duties to 40 per cent.! If that be not “a Capital Levy” 
nor “ Conscription of Wealth,” words have lost all meaning. It 
affords a fresh illustration of the old saying that one man may 
steal a horse while another may not look over the hedge. 
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Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, as “a Unionist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,’ may confiscate 40 per cent. of all fortunes above 
Present “Con- 2 certain figure—he might confiscate 40 per cent. 
scription of — twice over of the same fortune in one year, should 
Wealth” there happen to be two deaths in the family—and 
squander the proceeds on pensions, while remaining in the odour of 
sanctity. But he “sees red’ the moment any rival practitioner 
so much as hints at “ Conscription of Wealth.” Mr. Bonar Law, 
on the other hand—another Unionist—is understood to favour the 
Labour policy. In fact, the Coalition is as chaotic on finance as 
upon Russia. We might wake up any morning to learn that one 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s assistant extra unpaid private secretaries 
had committed the Cabinet to “ a Capital Levy ” in order to placate 
Labour, without the Chancellor of the Exchequer being so much as 
consulted. Such is the regime under which we live. Its vagaries 
will deter many of us from taking off our coats to fight Mr. Clynes’s 
programme under the auspices of men who are liable at any moment 
to steal Mr. Clynes’s thunder. We need not waste time over 
ethics, as nothing could be more unethical or oppressive than 
Coalition finance, which conscripts 6s. of every pound of income, 
a figure that with super-tax can rise above 12s. in the £ (while 
the purchasing power of the odd 8s. has been halved), and death 
duties, as already noted, rising to 40 per cent. Everything in the 
shape of taxation, or even confiscation, was permissible in war, but 
these are peace conditions, and they are permanent, with no hope 
of betterment, though there may be worsement. Mr. Clynes 
brings out the interesting fact that Mr. Bonar Law, while still 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, informed a trade-union deputation : 
“My own feeling is that it would be better both for the wealthy 
classes and the country to have this levy on capital, and reduce 
the burden of the National Debt.” His article closes with a 
table, giving the scale of this levy, rising from 11 per cent. of all 
fortunes between £10,000 and £15,000, to 20 per cent. of fortunes 
of £300,000 to £500,000, and so on. It is no question of morals 
but of expediency. If it be right of Mr. Bonar Law to approve of 
a Capital Levy, it cannot be wicked in Mr. Clynes to advocate it. 
Nothing could be more odious than the present system of income- 
tax, super-tax, and death duties, or more paralysing to enterprise. 
Does Labour propose any alleviation of this, or is the Levy to be 
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additional to present taxes? Is Labour prepared to offer Capital 
an opportunity of compounding for income-tax by paying up a 
lump sum in reduction of the National Debt ? There is much to 
be said, from every point of view, for some such policy, if it be 
feasible. Many businesses would be willing to strain their credit 
in order to ease present exactions. 


SELF-SACRIFICE is so splendid and so rare—example is far more 
stimulating than precept—that it is with the utmost reluctance 
that we pour cold water on the heroic movement 
Richesse oblige, of which the Times has already 
published two demonstrations. Last summer 
“ F.§. T.” announced his intention of surrendering 20 per cent. 
of his fortune to the national Exchequer pour encourager les 
autres. We admired and grieved, but said nothing, hoping that 
this new crusade might remain with its author. Recently, 
“A. M.” wrote to the Times feeling “rather disappointed, and 
even surprised, that this patriotic example has not produced a 
general response,’ which he ascribed to the “mad orgy of 
extravagance’ in Government Departments and Labour unrest 
making the prospect “so gloomy and hopeless ” that “ anything 
any mere individual could do would be as a drop in a bottomless 
pit.” Nevertheless, ‘ A. M.”’ had decided ‘ to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to permit me to contribute towards the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt a substantial portion of my fortune— 
the fruit of over fifty years’ unremitting industry.” In emulation 
of “F. 8. T.” “ A. M.” proposes “to hand over for cancellation 
£120,000 of the Funding Loan.” It is a noble deed, which we 
only regret for prosaic reasons. Such men as “F. 8. T.” and 
“A. M.” are shining patriots who obviously would and should 
make infinitely better use of their fortunes than a spendthrift 
Government that will simply throw their savings down their 
“bottomless pit.” One hundred thousand pounds judiciously 
expended might in a few years raise the low standards now 
prevailing in public life and make the sale of Honours and other 
forms of corruption odious. If good citizens such as “ F. §. T.” 
and “ A. M.” part with their wealth, they not only to that extent 
weaken the cause of right, but they set an example which if 
generally followed by other good citizens would ultimately leave 
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wealth, alias power, in worthless hands. What England stands 
most urgently in need of to-day is clean and competent govern- 
ment—the quixotry of “F. 8. T.” and “ A. M.,” respect it as we 
may, will not bring it one hour nearer. 


ALTHOUGH there may not be the faintest prospect of our suggestion 
appealing to a corrupt Coalition founded on “ the cohesive power 
of public plunder,” of which unearned “ honours ” 
are the corner-stone, we will none the less make 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a present of a 
popular and successful method of “ raising the wind.” At present 
titles are secretly sold by Government Whips or their agents 
on behalf of the Secret Party Fund devoted to secret Party 
purposes. The price varies according to the state of the market 
and the condition of the Party banking account. Probably 
£100,000 can at any moment secure a peerage, while, judging by 
the multiplication of baronetcies, £20,000 will always fetch one of 
these. The Honours Lists demonstrate that money is almost the 
only qualification for Hereditary Honours, and the inference that 
in many cases where no public service has been rendered money 
passes, is irresistible. Toadyism of the Prime Minister of the 
day by a Press magnate is, however, another sure passport to the 
House of Lords. Our suggestion is that instead of being privately 
exploited for the benefit of the Party Fund, titles should be openly 
sold by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is the country and 
not any Party that gives value to these baubles. It is therefore 
the country that is entitled to the profit. Let Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain announce in his next Budget Speech that any reputable 
person who will buy up War Bonds for cancellation at the following 
rates can obtain the following Honours : 


A New 
Nest-egg 


Dukedom . .  £1,000,000 Barony ; . £100,000 
Marquisate ‘ £500,000 Baronetcy . £50,000 
Earldom ‘ £250,000 Privy Councillorship £25,000 
Viscounty , £150,000 Knighthood ; £10,000 


These need not be final figures, but on a moderate estimate this 
tariff would bring in £100,000,000 to the Exchequer while the plan 
could not be objected to by Treasury Chadbands, as were Premium 
Bonds, on the ground that it would encourage gambling. It may 
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be objected that the House of Lords is too small to accommodate 
the new peerage, but it is notorious that neither new nor old 
peers ever go near our Second Chamber, which is “ petering out ” 
from sheer absenteeism. 


THERE have been so many rumours of “ Revolution ”’ all ending 
in smoke, and usually originating with interested parties intent 
on intimidating our timid rulers, that people have 
become thoroughly sceptical. They dismiss all 
disagreeable anticipation as “ scaremongering.” 
We find it hard to believe that the Soviet section of “ organized 
labour ”’ will achieve its purpose, but it were idle to ignore that 
the hands and the schemes of Anarchists have been immensely 
strengthened by the knowledge that at any moment they can 
run to 10 Downing Street and extort from a pliable Premier any- 
thing that stiffer colleagues may have refused. Such conditions 
do not make for peace but for war. Blackmail, as a policy, 
can only have one end. It is common knowledge that, profiting 
by the lessons of the abortive railway strike in the autumn, the 
Extremists have developed and perfected their staff work, and 
have completed all preparations for a general strike during the 
next few weeks. On this occasion the initiative will lie with the 
miners, whose leaders were furious with Messrs. Cramp and 
Thomas for engineering the last strike behind their backs and 
monopolizing the limelight. This time Messrs. Smillie and Hodges 
—with the aid of Mr. Williams—are to get going, the issue being 
the nationalization of the mines, which the Triple Alliance will be 
called upon and are expected to support, though, as Messrs. 
Cramp and Thomas have now had two “ big shows,” so to speak, 
“on their own,’ and have recently secured vast concessions 
for the railwaymen, it is not absolutely certain that they will 
“ toe the line.”” We must remember, however, that no concessions 
will buy off revolutions, and it is not “a living wage’ but “ the 
Government’ that is the objective of the “wild men,” the 
demand for shorter hours and higher wages being merely useful 
levers for securing the support of the rank and file. The Post 
Office, which, although “a State service” and therefore, cpso 
facto, superior, on Collectivist theories, to private employment, 
is notoriously seething with discontent—-largely on account of the 
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maladministration of politicians, whose gift for ignoring what 
stares them in the face puts them “in a class by themselves.” 
It is relied upon by the agitators to join the Triple Alliance. 
There may even be efforts to set up Soviets in certain districts. We 
have great confidence in the common sense of all classes, but there 
are some black patches. There are some bad men exploiting the 
reaction after a great national effort, there are undoubtedly 
Bolshevik “ secret funds” not all coming from Bolsheviks. We 
are not alarmists, and we make no prophecy, but the menace is 
active and persistent—all things are possible when chameleons 
masquerade as statesmen—-and we should not like our readers to 
reproach us hereafter with having failed to warn them against 
“the revolution,” for which the authorities have no excuse for 
being unprepared. We therefore close our political chronicle on a 
note of apprehension. February and March will be anxious 
months. 


THAT there is always room for a really first-class book on any 
subject is proved anew by the great interest of wide circles in 
the splendid souvenir of the war which has been a 
labour of love to one of its most distinguished 
Staff officers. ‘‘ Tim” Harrington and “ Archie ” 
Montgomery are usually bracketed together by the Army as the 
two younger generals of most promise. General Harrington was 
Chief of the Staff of General Plumer’s army during its most 
brilliant phase. General Montgomery remained until the Armis- 
tice Chief of the Staff of the Fourth Army, so ably commanded 
by General Rawlinson, which played a conspicuous and decisive 
role in winning the war in 1918. General Montgomery has since 
devoted himself, with the assistance of his chief, to writing the 
history made by the Fourth Army. This monumental work—it 
may without any suspicion of exaggeration be so described— 
contains the best photographs and the most elaborate maps yet 
published, and will, we feel sure, be a valued heirloom in the 
homes of the British, Canadian, Australian, and American soldiers 
of all ranks who came under General Rawlinson’s command. 
It is called The Story of the Fourth Army in the Battles of 
the Hundred Days, August 8 to November 11, 1918, by Major- 
General Sir Archibald Montgomery, K.C.M.G., C.B., General Staff, 


A Splendid 


Souvenir 
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Fourth Army (publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton). Lord 
Rawlinson has contributed a Foreword. Jt has been prepared 
regardless of expense, which would have been prohibitive but for 
the generous devotion of those who have combined to make it a 
worthy record of imperishable events, and although an expensive 
book, isnot dear. The Fourth Army was at all times a singularly 
happy family, the relations between its Staff and the combatants 
being free from patronage on one side or suspicion on the other. 
General Montgomery adds to his many military services by a book 
that will be equally attractive to the student of war and the 
amateur of literature. 


Mr. StutrireLp’s powerful indictment of Roman Catholicism 
(The Roman Mischief-maker, by Hugh E. M. Stutfield, price 
7s. 6d. net; National Review Office, 43 Duke 
Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1) is bound to 
exercise considerable influence on public opinion, 
appearing, as it does, at the psychological moment. The British 
people, who are the most tolerant in the world, were amazed 
and bewildered by the devious policy pursued by the Papacy 
throughout the war, and its failure at any stage to exercise any 
influence on behalf of Right against Might. On the contrary, the 
Vatican helped the Central Empires and embarrassed the Allies 
with peace proposals directly it believed the Kaisers were likely 
to be beaten. Despite the loyalty of British Catholics to our 
national cause, the Powers-that-Be in Rome antagonize the British 
Empire wherever they dare, and while professing to oppose 
Bolshevism elsewhere, in Ireland and Australia the heads of the 
Romish Church are such bitter Anglophobes that they do not 
stop at co-operation with anarchists in order to injure Britain. 
Mr. Stutfield’s courageous and luminous study of the defects of 
Zomanism, of which we hear too little because Romish influences 
are too strongly entrenched in many British newspapers, enables 
us to understand the hostility of the Papal system to our country. 
It was evidently hoped to sterilize his campaign of education by 
ignoring it, but the boycott is rapidly breaking down, and the other 
side will be constrained to come out in the open and attempt some 
sort of reply to the most formidable attack since Mr. Gladstone 
fluttered Roman dovecots nearly fifty years ago. 


“The Roman 
Mischief-maker’ 


THE DISADVANTAGES AND DANGERS OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


I 


In this essay the writer is not directly concerned with the general 
conception of a League of Nations for the maintenance of peace, 
nor with the arguments by which many distinguished men have 
sought to recommend it to the favourable attention of the public. 
Whether the advantages of such a League, if constituted in the 
wisest way possible, would be likely to justify its existence is not 
for the time being the question which specially demands considera- 
tion. It is the particular League of Nations, the Covenant of 
which forms part of the Treaty of Versailles, and this only, that 
has now to be examined in its bearing upon the future of the 
Empire to which we belong. 

In considering this subject we must, of course, keep in mind 
the unique character and position of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Its citizens constitute a quarter of the entire popula- 
tion of the globe. They are distributed over all the continents ; 
and many of the keys of the earth are in their possession. Their 
wealth and resources, actual or potential, are so vast that they 
cannot be estimated adequately. The strength of the Empire, 
indeed, is in due proportion to its extent, and this strength is 
buttressed by the prestige which attaches to the invincible spirit 
of the British race and the leading part which they have taken 
in extending the bounds of human freedom and good government. 
Moreover, while the pax Britannica has prevailed within its own 
borders, the Empire has, at the same time, been the main pillar 
of order and peace throughout the world at large. Its policy and 
power have long presented the principal obstacles in the path of 
the warlike ambitions of great military States; and the chief 
disturbers of mankind in modern times have eventually been 
defeated by coalitions which have been held together by the 
steady will and unfailing resources of Great Britain. 

The Empire has hitherto continued to be a single sovereign 
State. Its constituent communities, widely as they are separated 
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and various as are their forms and methods of government, have 
been recognized by foreigners as together forming one great 
political entity, or, as it is technically expressed, one “ international 
person.” As a single Great Power the whole Empire has spoken 
with one voice through the central government, which, in its rela- 
tions with other States, has been the common organ of all the 
divers peoples subject to the authority of the Imperial Crown. 
Now the Covenant of the League of Nations, both in form and 
in substance, is inconsistent with the integrity of this Empire, 
and substitutes, as between its constituent parts, the authority 
of the new League for that of the British League of Nations which 
at present exists. It provides that the original members of the 
League shall be the British Empire, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, and India, together with twenty-six other 
States : and it enumerates thirteen more States which are “ invited 
to accede to the Covenant ” as members of the League (Article 1). 
All the members are to have representatives on the Assembly of 
the League, and at the meetings of this body each member of the 
League is to have one vote (Article 3). By Article 13 the members 
of the League agree that whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitra- 
tion, and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject-matter to arbitration. By 
Article 15, if there should arise between members of the League 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture which is not submitted to 
arbitration in accordance with Article 13, the members agree that 
they will submit the matter to the Council (which is to consist 
of representatives of the United States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, together with representatives of four other 
members of the League to be selected by the Assembly from time 
to time). But the Council may refer the dispute to the Assembly, 
and must do so at the request of either party thereto. Article 22, 
in dealing with the tutelage of “ peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves,” provides that the degree of authority which is to be 
exercised by a Mandatory of the League, if not previously agreed 
upon by the members of the League, is to be explicitly defined in 
each case by the Council, and that a Mandatory is to render to 
the Council an annual report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. In this connexion it will be remembered 
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that certain of the Dominions are to become Mandatories on 
behalf of the League in respect of former possessions of the German 
Empire. 

The Dominions and India are thus separately recognized as 
members of the League side by side with the Great Powers and 
the other States enumerated in the Annex to the Covenant. As 
such they respectively become directly and immediately responsible 
to the League of Nations. Ifa dispute arises between two of the 
Dominions, or between one of them and India, or between any 
of the Dominions or India on the one part and the British Govern- 
ment on the other, this is to be settled, not by the Imperia] Con- 
ference, but by the Council or Assembly of the League of Nations. 
A Dominion which becomes a Mandatory of the League will not 
be obliged to act in this capacity in consultation with the United 
Kingdom or the other Dominions, or to defer to their views in 
the matter. The opinion which the Mandatory Dominion will 
have to consult and the authority to which it will be accountable 
will be those of the League and the League alone. It is, therefore, 
apparent that, in the new era of international life, the relations 
of the several Dominions and of India to the League are to super- 
sede the relations which now subsist between each of them and 
the British Empire of which it forms part. 

If it had not been intended that the integrity of the British 
Union should be impaired, the statesmen of the Dominions would 
have been given a place in the councils of the League only in the 
capacity of representatives of the Empire as a whole. Disputes 
between different parts of the British Commonwealth would have 
been left for adjustment by its own representative Conference 
and excluded from the jurisdiction of the League. If the authority 
of the League is to prevail in South-West Africa, or in certain 
islands of the Pacific, and it is convenient that the administration 
of these territories should be carried on by the particular Dominions 
which are respectively nearest at hand, the British Empire should 
be the Mandatory of the League and accountable as such, while 
the Dominions in question should become in turn responsible to 
the Empire itself for the fulfilment of the conditions of the Man- 
dates. What, indeed, would be the attitude of the citizens of 
America if it were proposed that one of the States of the Union 
should be made directly accountable in respect of any of its actions 
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to the League of Nations and not to the authority of the United 
States only ? 

The bonds which connect the constituent parts of an Empire 
or Commonwealth may be loose or tightly drawn, strong or weak ; 
but unity in its relations with the outside world is an essential 
condition of its continued integrity. The British Empire is often 
spoken of as a partnership of sister-nations. But partners, whether 
in government or trade, must owe undivided allegiance in matters 
of common concern to their own partnership. They must speak 
with one voice in their relations with the outside world. They 
must settle their policy together and must not individually take 
their instructions from strangers. Still less must they invoke the 
assistance of others for the purpose of defeating the wishes of one 
another. If the primary obligation of the members to their own 
partnership be superseded by an overriding loyalty to another 
authority—-if the partners are obliged to act as individual members 
of a larger firm—dissolution is inevitable. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies tells us that he does 
not share the fear that the position of the Dominions and India 
as independent members of the League of Nations “ will tend to 
the disruption of the tie between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions,’ but he makes the important admission “ that it is 
not wholly groundless.” At the same time he draws a significant 
comparison which seems eminently calculated to increase this fear 
on the part of others. “ The League,” he says, “has this great 
advantage over the Commonwealth {i.e. the British Empire]. It 
has a regular constitution. It has in its Covenant a fundamental 
law, a Grondwet, and it has certain organic institutions with 
definite functions—the Assembly, the Council, the Secretariat. 
But the Commonwealth has no such regular constitution. With 
the one great exception of the Crown, a bond of priceless value, 
it has no common organ of any kind. It is surely a most strange 
anomaly that the self-governing States of the British Empire in 
joining the League should have bound themselves by formal ties 
to a number of foreign nations, when they have never hitherto 
been willing to enter into similar obligations to one another.” * 
Probably many patriotic people firmly believe that the Crown 


* Lord Milner’s “Inaugural Address to the Oxford Summer School,’’ Times, 
August 2, 1919. 
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in itself will always prove a sufficient link between Great Britain 
and the Dominions. It is, therefore, necessary to point out— 
loyalty requires that it should be done—that this belief has no 
foundation whatever in reason. A union between two or more 
States which consists only of their allegiance to the same throne— 
called by writers on international law a “ personal union ’—is 
in its nature unstable and precarious. Many such unions have 
existed in the past. Not one of them has endured. The weakness 
inherent in any union of the kind is increased indefinitely where 
it connects two or more countries in each of which representative 
government prevails. At the first approach of a serious conflict 
of opinion between the responsible ministries of two States which 
are so united, the authority of the Crown in one or the other is 
necessarily imperilled. It cannot, indeed, be too strongly empha- 
sized that it is only while the Crown, in its relations with foreign 
States, acts in respect of every part of the Empire upon the advice 
of an Imperial Ministry, that the advantages of the exercise of 
its true functions can be securely enjoyed by all the communities 
which acknowledge its sway. This constitutional course will be 
rendered impracticable if the Covenant of the League of Nations 
endures in its present form. | 

Some, however, may feel that, throughout the foregoing 
criticism, too much stress is laid on matters which are technical 
or formal rather than substantial. It is no doubt likely that racial 
feeling and Imperial loyalty will delay the practical realization of 
the natural effects of the tendency which is set up by the new 
organization. Many years may elapse before any Dominion acts 
in disregard of the opinion of the rest of the Empire, or any two 
of our communities dispute with one another before the tribunal 
of the League. But the fact of cardinal importance is that the 
Imperial sentiment of the race—the very spirit which now animates 
the whole commonwealth—is itself threatened. At the present 
time when any one says “I am a British subject,” he has some 
perception, however vague, of the true implications of this declara- 
tion. He recognizes that he is the fellow-citizen of all other 
British subjects. He knows that the egis of the might of the 
whole Empire is over him and that reciprocally his own loyal 
assistance is due to the great commonwealth of which he is a free 
but responsible member; and so his heart burns within him. 
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But the realities on which these inspiring thoughts are based will 
be destroyed by the Covenant. The citizens of each Dominion, 
constitutionally segregated from the rest of the British race, will 
enjoy no rights and owe no duties by virtue of an Imperial alle- 
giance, while they will acquire the habit of looking directly to the 
League of Nations as the sole authority by which their national 
action can be regulated, and the exclusive source of their protection 
against the possible attacks of other States. It is difficult to see 
what community of feeling will then be sufficiently strong and 
active to secure the continuance of a true union, or indeed of any 
special connexion whatever, between the United Kingdom and 
the great Dominions with which she is now so gloriously associated. 

It is clear, then, that the constitution of the League of Nations 
involves a tendency to the disintegration of the British Empire. 
Independently, however, of this fundamental flaw in the Covenant, 
it seems probable, in view of the nature and scope of the functions 
conferred upon the Assembly, that, so long as the Empire con- 
tinues to exist in anything like its present extent, the proceedings 
of this body will prove a constant source of difficulties and dangers 
within our own borders as well as in our relations with neighbouring 
peoples. 

Some of the clauses of the Covenant relating to the Assembly 
have already been mentioned. In the present connexion two 
others must also be noted. Article 3 provides that “* The Assembly 
may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League or affecting the peace of the world”; and 
in Article 14 it is stated that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to be established by the League may give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the 
Assembly. Thus the Assembly will apparently be competent to 
entertain motions containing proposals with regard to affairs in 
any part of the world, provided they comprise either an allegation 
that, by reason of the matters in question, danger to peace is 
involved, or a suggestion that they shall be referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice for their advisory opinion 
thereon. Such an alJlegation or suggestion will probably very soon 
become recognized as what lawyers call “ common form.” Presi- 
dent Wilson, indeed, has explained the words cited above from 
Article 3 by saying that “every people in the world that have 
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not got what they think they ought to have is thereby given a 
world-forum in which to bring the thing to the bar of mankind.” * 

Most of the States which are to be represented on the Assembly 
have no considerable colonies or overseas possessions. Their main 
national interests are confined within the borders of continuous 
territories inhabited by more or less homogeneous populations. 
So long as they respect the generally recognized rights of other 
States there are no special reasons why they should be likely to 
draw down upon themselves the animadversions of foreigners. 
For the most part, therefore, they may well be, comparatively 
speaking, indifferent to the functions of the Assembly. On the 
other hand, nearly nine-tenths of the subjects of the British Crown 
are widely separated from the United Kingdom; and amongst 
them are races in almost every stage of development. Nowhere 
is government a more delicate or difficult task than it is in some 
parts of the Empire, and causes of unrest are only too likely to 
be present in one or other of these regions at any given time. The 
probability of differences arising with foreign States is also con- 
siderable, notwithstanding the notoriously pacific policy of Britain 
and her habitual deference to the accepted standards of right 
conduct. 

Accordingly it is easy to foresee that matters concerning one 
or other part of the British Empire will not infrequently occupy 
the attention of the Assembly. Politicians claiming to speak for 
native Indians will naturally raise the point that, inasmuch as 
India is entitled, as a member of the League, to representation 
in the Assembly, it ought to be represented by those who are 
qualified by racial sympathy to express the national will and 
opinion of Indians, and not by Ministers or officials of the British 
Empire. The demand which will consequently be made that 
Indians shall dictate the policy of India in the League will be 
pressed with steadily increasing force, and will probably soon be 
adopted by an advocate who himself enjoys a seat in the Assembly. 
Moreover, speaking generally, it seems likely that any considerable 
section of discontented people in the Empire would find some 
member of the League willing to voice their grievances and main- 
tain their claims. At the same time the complaints of peoples 


* Address delivered at Kansas City on September 6, 1919, the National Review, 
November 1919, p. 393. 
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outside the Empire against the Government in any part of His 
Majesty’s dominions could, of course, be brought before this body 
by their own representatives. Indeed, it would seem that any 
community or group, whether within or outside the Empire, 
which, for any reason, desired to weaken the British Common- 
wealth or embarrass its Ministers, would ordinarily find their 
opportunity in the meetings of the Assembly of the League. 

Englishmen know that hitherto their government has secured 
as high a degree of welfare to the inhabitants of the Empire as 
any foreign critic could reasonably demand, and it is long since 
any civilized State made war upon Great Britain on the ground 
of alleged wrongdoing on its part. But will it not be more difficult 
for us to manage our internal affairs and avoid embroilment with 
other Powers under the new system than it has proved under the 
old? It is one thing for an Imperial Government to be responsible 
to the opinion of the representatives of its own peoples. It is 
another and a very different thing for such a Government to be 
directly responsible to the opinion of the representatives of foreign 
States also. To manage the affairs of every part of the Empire, 
and from time to time to adjust its borders to the satisfaction of 
the Assembly of the League, may, indeed, well prove impracticable. 
It is true that, in most cases, the debates of this body will probably 
not result in a unanimous or binding decision. But the effect on 
international opinion and feeling and the attitude of Govern- 
ments produced by the speeches delivered, and the votes of 
majorities recorded at its meetings, cannot prudently be dis- 
regarded. 

Passing now from the bearing of the League of Nations upon 
the position of the British Empire regarded as a single Great 
Power, it is necessary to consider the effect of the existence of 
the League upon the security of the United Kingdom and the 
other communities which have hitherto been comprised within 
the Imperial union. 

Article 8 provides that the Council shall formulate, for the 
consideration and action of the several Governments, plans for 
the reduction of armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations ; and after these plans have been adopted by 
the Governments the limits of armaments therein fixed are not 
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to be exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. Naturally 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and the Dominions will 
be constrained to adopt plans which will reflect not only the 
normally pacific temper of their electorates, but the confidence 
which they have been induced by their leaders to repose in the 
League of Nations as a safeguard against attacks by other Powers. 
Before, however, these plans can be altered danger may arise, and 
not improbably in consequence of the very fact that the armaments 
for which they provide are known to be insuflicient. 

It is, therefore, a question of supreme importance whether 
the League in itself affords a satisfactory substitute for the security 
which we have enjoyed hitherto by virtue of our Imperial unity 
and the readiness to defend ourselves which has been the natural 
accompaniment of the racial self-reliance of the British people. 

By Article 11 any war or threat of war is declared to be a 
matter of concern to the whole League; and it is provided that 
the League shall take any action that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. By Article 16 it is 
declared that, if any member of the League resorts to war in 
disregard of its covenants under preceding Articles, it shall be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other members 
of the League, and they undertake immediately to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or financial relations and to prevent 
intercourse between its nationals and the nationals of other States. 
It will also be the duty of the Council to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective military, naval, or air force 
the members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the League. The 
members agree further that they will mutually support one another 
in the financial and economic measures which are taken under 
this Article aad in resisting any special measures aimed at one of 
their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will 
take the necessary steps to afford passage through their territory 
to the forces of any of the members of the League which are 
co-operating to protect the covenants of the League. 

We have, therefore, the assurance that if London were being 
destroyed by a hostile air force, or if our Australian kinsmen were 
being overwhelmed by an invading horde, it would be a “ matter 
of concern” to the whole League, and it would be incumbent on 
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the League to take such action as might be deemed, after due 
consideration, wise and effectual in the circumstances. The pro- 
posed boycotting and ostracism of the enemy may also be taken 
into account. It is, perhaps, of more consequence still to know 
that the members of the League would be under an obligation to 
support the British or Australian people, as the case might be, 
in resisting the “‘ special measures ” aimed at them by the offend- 
ing State. But that any of the Powers, in pursuance of this 
general obligation, would sooner or later take the field can be 
regarded as probable only if the League were in full vigour and 
cohesion at the critical time and it were generally held by the 
members that the enemy was clearly in the wrong. In any case, 
it seems only too likely that irreparable disaster would have 
occurred before effective intervention took place by forces operat- 
ing on behalf of the League. Can it then reasonably be thought 
that this prospect is sufficiently favourable to justify the various 
communities which now form the British Empire in severally and 
independently placing their main reliance for the future upon the 
organization by which it is offered? Certainly the proposed 
treaties providing for the assistance of France by Great Britain 
and the United States of America, in the event of an attack by 
Germany, are cogent evidence that, in the view of many respon- 
sible statesmen, the League in itself ought not to be regarded as 
affording an adequate security against aggression in the case of 
our great neighbour. 

The fundamental weakness of the League, regarded from the 
standpoint of practical men, appears, indeed, in the preamble of 
the Covenant. It is there set forth that the parties agree to the 
Covenant “in order to promote international co-operation and 
to achieve international peace and security by the acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war,” and “ by the firm establishment 
of the understandings of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among Governments ” (as well as by certain other means 
which are immaterial in the present connexion). 

It is, of course, clear that the consensual “ acceptance of 
obligations ”’ does not render it by any means certain that they 
will be fulfilled ; for treaties have been violated frequently from 
the earliest times in which they were made down to the present 
day. Nor would international law secure peace even if the 
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Covenant in fact achieved “the firm establishment” of its 
understandings. For, quite apart from the difficulty as to the 
provision of an adequate sanction for its observance, there is little 
in this vague and very largely illusory system which can reasonably 
be expected to have any material effect in preserving peace. The 
title which Grotius gave to his famous treatise on the subject, 
De Jure Belli et Pacis, correctly suggests that it is concerned 
primarily with the conduct of war. The so-called “laws of war ” 
--the body of customs, principles, and conventions by which the 
prosecution of hostilities is to some extent regulated and certain 
forms of violence are proscribed—have doubtless had, on the 
whole, a beneficent effect in mitigating the sufferings incident to 
the armed conflicts of nations. The development of the principles 
applicable to the conduct of States professing to maintain an 
attitude of neutrality as between belligerents has also probably 
tended to restrict the area of hostilities. But the department of 
international law which relates to peace is largely an artificial 
product of only theoretical interest. In so far as it consists of 
the attempts made by jurists to apply the principles of private 
law to the relations of States, it assumes that the status quo in 
respect of territorial boundaries is permanent. Nations, however, 
are living organisms and, as such, they are involved in continual 
changes: some increasing in numbers and strength or racial 
spirit while others decline. Owing to these changes the States in 
which nations are comprised are also constantly varying in 
population and power or stability, and the necessity for terri- 
torial readjustments from time to time ensues. Accordingly, the 
political geography of the world has been continually changing 
ever since States were first founded; and further alterations, 
though perhaps on a diminishing scale, will still be necessary in 
the maps of the future. But international law does not even 
purport to provide any rules or principles by the application of 
which such changes may be effected peaceably. It therefore fails 
to meet the exigencies and difficulties which have been among the 
chief causes from which wars have arisen. 

The task which lay before the founders of a League of Peace 
was not the creation of a negative moral obligation not to resort 
to war or the establishment of the understandings of international 
law. Civilized people, whether they occupy the positions of 
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ordinary citizens or of statesmen, are already conscious of the 
duty incumbent upon them, individually and collectively, to 
refrain from unprovoked and aggressive violence against others. 
The constraining force of this obligation develops pari passu with 
the progress of mankind. The real difficulty is to provide a 
sanction against the waging of unjust wars. This difficulty the 
Covenant does not satisfactorily overcome, inasmuch as it does 
not establish a probability of prompt and effective action against 
a State which commences hostilities. By purporting to place the 
obligation to repel the belligerent indifferently upon some forty 
or fifty other States it renders the obligation upon any particular 
Government correspondingly weak. By leaving the nature of the 
forcible means to be taken, by all or any of the members of the 
League, for determination after the emergency shall have arisen, 
it consigns to vagueness and uncertainty the one matter as to 
which precision is absolutely essential for the attainment of the 
object in view. 

In the present stage of development of the society of nations, 
the most effectual means by which provision may be made for 
the exercise of overwhelming power against offending States, and 
peace as far as possible maintained, is the establishment of a firm 
alliance, based on reciprocal interests and obligations, between 
such a number of Great Powers as are together capable of defeating 
any attack from outside. All else is comparatively speaking of 
secondary importance, although it may well be that, on an 
alliance of this kind as the foundation, it will be practicable 
hereafter to raise a more comprehensive international structure. 
In such an alliance the British Empire should naturally bear a 
leading part. But it will be unable to do this if it does not 
preserve its own unity and strength and at the same time retain 
its proper freedom of action. 

On the whole, then, it would seem that the League of Nations, 
as constituted by the Covenant, can become an effective reality 
only at the cost of disadvantages and dangers to the British 
Empire which threaten alike its unity and the security of its 
constituent nations. Men of British race throughout the world 
are, indeed, confronted with the necessity of making a momentous 
choice between two alternative courses. Will they decide that 
their citizenship shall be restricted to one or other of the inde- 
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pendent units into which their Empire must be divided if the 
new system is allowed to become practically operative—will 
Australians, for example, surrender their heritage as Britons— 
and so commit their future into the uncertain hands of foreign 
nations? Or will they not rather determine that nothing shall 
separate them from the living and substantial reality of their own 
League of Nations which has been formed by the labours and 
sacrifices of a thousand years and is still the greatest social union 
which the world has ever known ? 


Heser L. Harr 
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II 


THE conception of the brotherhood of man is more ancient 
than is generally realized; it has been successively the aim of 
religion, the sport of philosophy, and the goal of politics. But 
as a political conception its growth has been stunted by a series 
of external considerations, paramount amongst which is the idea 
of sovereignty. Although, indeed, there has been in Europe 
since medieval times, and, as a philosophical statement of fact, 
for the last three hundred years, a distinct feeling for the need for 
some super-national authority, yet the inauguration of such an 
authority has been rendered inherently improbable, if only for 
the reason that it would of necessity divest the nations of the 
ultimate allegiance of their subjects. For this reason the initiation 
of any League of Nations must cause grave apprehensions amongst 
thinking men, and it is with this in mind that the statesmen of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers have drafted so weak 
a Covenant. No State, least of all the British Empire, can afford 
to part with its sovereign rights, yet this is in effect what the 
League of Nations demands of its members. The ability to 
declare war, which it is not unjust to regard with Clausewitz as 
merely “the continuation of a policy,” the right to maintain a 
fleet of preponderating dimensions, the privilege of regulating 
labour of certain types as a purely national concern—these, above 
all, must not be sacrificed by the British Empire for the whims 
of a few misguided idealists. 

Since, therefore, any League of Nations, and particularly the 
one embodied in the present Covenant, must necessarily strip the 
British Empire and all its members of just that part which is the 
most essential to them, greater good would be obtained from its 
abandonment than from any form of its continuance. For in like 
degree as it damages the British Empire, it would damage the 
world, since it would discourage what has been the characteristic 
contribution of the British nation to the advancement of the 
world, the tutelage of the “ backward races.” And it is significant 
on this head that Germany, which realizes so much more clearly 
than this country the nature of the proposed League, is the only 
Power in Europe that has any real enthusiasm for its inauguration. 
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Its chief reason can scarcely be other than antagonism to the 
British Empire. 

But, whether or not the League of Nations may be considered 
to be justified, it is necessary to consider it as an operative 
concern. It will then be seen to contain for the British Empire 
four great intrinsic disadvantages, three of which would also be, 
or might at any moment become, positive dangers. 

First, the superimposition of the League of Nations on the 
politics of Europe would necessitate the precise definition of the 
Constitution of the British Empire. It would be unwise and, 
indeed, even criminal to enter a League which could only embitter 
feeling between the several parts of the Empire, and produce 
eventually a disruption which no one wants and which would be 
injurious to al]. An Australian, enthusiastic about the idea of a 
League of Nations, states nothing but the truth when, in con- 
sidering its practical application to the British Empire, he says, 
“It is difficult to see how the British and Dominion Governments 
will stand towards each other in anything but the relation of 
separate sovereign States, unless the formal admission of the 
Dominions into the family of nations is qualified by some under- 
standing—to which in the circumstances it is hardly possible that 
the British and Dominion Governments can be the only parties.” 
What such an understanding might be is not even vaguely hinted 
at, but presumably it would be analogous to the one by which 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India all 
signed the Peace Treaty separately, but are to be represented on 
the League of Nations by one man. On the Council of the League 
the British Empire ranks with Japan or Italy as a single unity, 
and on each question must, therefore, register a single vote. 
That is to say, on the first occasion when a question under debate 
provokes divergent opinions from Great Britain and Canada or 
Australia, a principle will have to be established: whether the 
League will coerce the British Empire as a whole, and whether 
the British Empire can in turn coerce her sister-nations. But the 
settlement of this principle, even, in fact, its very provocation, 
would effect the Empire’s ruin. The Constitution of the British 
Empire is necessarily elastic ; an Empire, loosely but indissolubly 
bound together by tradition and a sense of corporate utility, 
cannot afford to be introspective ; its practical efficiency must 
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not be baulked by a flaw in its theoretical form. And, therefore, 
it would be suicidal to enter a League which must be the very 
antithesis of the British Empire in aim and form. How can 
Australia or Canada, much less Ireland or Ulster, feel themselves 
represented by a vote registered by a Minister who is responsible 
only to the British electorate? No amount of discussion or 
arrangement can get rid of the primal absurdity of allowing a 
number of sister-nations a single vote in which to guide their 
international] destiny. 

Secondly, the existence of the League will be a challenge to 
the whole theory of majority rule. It raises the insoluble problem 
of how large or how wealthy a body of individuals must be in 
order to have the right of determining the methods by which it 
shall be governed. If South Africa be allowed autonomy, why 
not Ireland? If Ireland, why not Ulster? If Ulster, why 
should not Manchester have a Free Trade Government and 
Birmingham a Protectionist ? That is to say, it fosters national 
discontent, since, whenever the minority in a country is dis- 
satisfied—-which means, of course, always—they may appeal to a 
tribunal higher than national for redress against their own 
countrymen. This must obviously constitute an effective denial 
of the sovereignty of States, which is most dangerous and impolitic. 
Indeed, the League will prove an abiding joy to the world’s 
disgruntled. Nationalists throughout the Empire will appeal to 
it to recognize them as a nation; and the League will be in the 
dilemma of having either to refuse the right of self-determination 
or to commit the absurdity of granting it to any body which cares 
to appeal. And whichever course it adopts, the moral effect of 
the official countenance of an act of appeal above the heads of 
national Governments will be disastrous. 

Thirdly, the existence of the League will result almost imme- 
diately in the demand for the non-recognition of the colour 
bar. Japan is represented in the Council of the League exactly 
on an equal footing with the British Empire, and it is highly 
significant that she is more enthusiastic about the League than 
any country on earth. Politically, socially, and morally she is 
admitted to be the equal of any white Power ; superficially, then, 
the yellow man has as much right to live and work in Australia 
as the Australian has in Japan. But, in fact, he is carefully 
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barred from coming into Australia at all. This, from the view- 
point of the League of Nations, is a gross injustice, but it is a 
point on which the League will have to adjudicate soon after its 
inception. For Japan, an admitted equal of any Power on earth, 
will put before the Court of the League claims, for example, to 
import yellow labour into Queensland. Queensland, it will urge, 
is a more natural home for yellow labour than white, it is a country 
full of possibilities which the inability and paucity of the white 
population has of necessity ignored, and the protective laws 
against the entrance into the country of yellow men are vicious 
and unjust, for the yellow man is the equal of the white man. 
Australia will be unable, owing to Article 13 of the Covenant, to 
refuse to submit the matter to arbitration on the grounds of its 
being a “ domestic affair,’ and can only defend itself by denying 
that the climate is unsuited to white labour, by assuring the 
Court that the protective laws do not imply a notion that yellow 
men are in any way inferior to white, but merely ensure that 
native labour is not ousted by cheaper imported labour, and by 
asserting that the vast potential wealth of the country is being 
more and more exploited on the scale which it deserves. Directly, 
that is to say, the question arises as a principle at all, the League 
will have to recognize the abolition of the colour bar, as a social 
injustice to the non-white races, and once the League has done 
that, Australia must either accept its decision or withdraw from 
the British Empire. 

In New Zealand, similarly, where a poll-tax of £50 per head 
annually is levied from all those who have Asiatic parents, the 
colour bar will be raised as a principle; this special tax will be 
recognized as a grave injustice, it will be repudiated, and New 
Zealand will have before it the same unpleasant option as 
Australia—of acquiescence or secession. 

Fourthly, the League of Nations will so far belie the intentions 
of its founders as to retard the advancement of the “ backward 
races.” The British Empire, as is well known, was never delibe- 
rately projected and methodically carved out; it grew largely 
by accident, and largely by the fact that the British race possesses 
an inherent quality of managing colonies and dependencies which 
has been denied in anything approaching the same degree to 
other people. That being so, it is matter for little surprise that 
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the contribution of Great Britain to the history of the world has 
been her power of colonization and her adaptability to an ill-defined 
but highly efficient overseas government. The reason, for instance, 
that she is to this day the paramount Power in Egypt is her 
efficiency in the management of alien and backward peoples. The 
first need of a Power entrusted with the care of less developed 
races than itself is discipline, and up till 1914 that was a faculty 
in which the British Empire was pre-eminent. But now the 
League of Nations seeks to destroy that priceless tradition of an 
efficient discipline answerable to no other Power on earth than 
its own, and to substitute a system of Mandatories. “In every 
case of mandate,” says the Covenant, “the Mandatory shall 
render to the Council an annual report in reference to the territory 
committed to its charge.” The idea of the British Empire 
solemnly presenting each year a report of the sums spent and the 
work done in any province for which it had been granted a 
mandate to the Council of the League is entirely out of keeping 
with the practice of colonial government as conducted since the 
first germs of empire were sown. It destroys all the respect and 
wholesome fear of the subject races for the Mandatory ; he is 
what the League call a trustee, a manager, who cannot take a 
first-class interest in the land he administers because there is 
above him a higher authority from which he obtains his “ im- 
perium ” and to which he is answerable. The idea of trusteeship 
is good, so long as it be realized that the final authority is not 
the League of Nations: it is not to be supposed that a conclave 
of deeply interested Powers will be more just than the conscience 
of the British Empire has proved itself during the last hundred 
years. And this being so, it is essential to the interest of the 
‘ backward races ”’ that the British Empire be not trammelled by 
any burdensome mandate, but be left to that system which has 
proved its efficacy with such notable conclusiveness. 

Nor is the incompatibility of the League of Nations with the 
British Empire proved by these four points alone. Besides them 
there is one great extrinsic danger to the British Empire, which 
by itself would be enough to condemn any but an anti-League 
policy. And that is the United States of America. America has 
declined to ratify the Peace Treaty, and this refusal carries with 
it immense significance. For until she ratifies the Peace Treaty 
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she cannot be bound by any of the obligations to which members 
of the League are to be pledged. She may violate any of the 
articles of the Covenant with impunity, since it is neither in the 
power or the rights of any nation to demand her adherence 
thereto. She may build an immense fleet, she may raise a huge 
standing army, she may aggrandize herself in any or all of a 
hundred ways denied to members of the League, while the British 
Empire is constrained to watch with as much philosophy as she 
may the filching of her greatness at the hands of her own ungrateful 
offspring. The United States is now the wealthiest nation on 
earth ; for the years during which the British Empire was being 
bled white on the fields of Flanders and Mesopotamia it accumu- 
lated a vast store of gold and became full of a wealth derived 
from a stricken continent, which it refused for three years to 
enter save through the medium of its bankers. By means of this 
wealth it would not be difficult for it in ten years to build a navy 
surpassing our own in size, and to concentrate in its own hands 
the merchant traffic of the world. Its resources are practically 
limitless both in men and national products, adequate exploitation 
of the minerals in its land is only just beginning, and the census 
of white men in its dominions is larger than that of the British 
Empire. And withal this huge Power must be reckoned with as 
potentially hostile; no Monroe Doctrine on earth is sufficient 
guarantee that fifty years hence the United States will not be 
able to dictate to the statesmen of a British Empire emaciated by 
half a century of subservience to the League of Nations and 
inadequately protected by an exiguous navy, which can only 
move by express permission of the Council of the League in whose 
interest it must be kept inoperative. On any one of countless 
grounds, therefore, the British Empire cannot afford to enter the 
League, if the United States stays outside it. Even so apparently 
harmless a provision as that contained in Section A, Article 23, 
of the Covenant might be the means of producing a gross injustice 
in international commercial competition ; if the British Empire 
agrees that labour should be regulated by some international 
organization, America will be free to undersell it in the world’s 
market, since no minimum standard of decent conditions can be 
extracted from her. 

But the cataloguing of the disadvantages and dangers—and 
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they are much the same thing in the world of politics—of the 
League of Nations to the British Empire is an unnecessary task, 
for directly a few have been stated it becomes clear that the two 
are incompatible. The Covenant of the League, for all it contains 
to the contrary, might well have been written with the express 
purpose of rendering the British Empire an impossibility. In 
almost every Article there is some clause which could not be put 
into force without the Empire’s disruption. In one of the later 
paragraphs of Article 15, for instance, we can see the seed of all 
future European wars. “If the dispute between the parties is 
claimed by one of them, and is found by the Council to arise out 
of a matter which by international law is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report, and 
shall make no recommendation as to its settlement.” What is 
international law, and how is a Council, which must vote unani- 
mously, to come to an agreement on the exact nature of its 
application? If the British Empire likes to maintain that the 
Japanese labour question in Queensland is a purely domestic 
affair, and vetoes any agreement to the contrary which may be 
arrived at on the Council, either the League must give way or 
else the British Empire must be coerced. Furthermore, it 1s 
little or no safeguard to the peace of the world that every affair, 
other than those proved purely domestic, should be subject to the 
ruling of the League; for wars are usually, almost invariably 
even, the result of some affair which one nation could rightly 
claim as domestic. Under Article 13 of the Covenant certain 
probable bones of contention are enumerated as being pre- 
eminently matter for the arbitration of the League, but the 
Japanese labour problem in Queensland may not in the opinion 
of the British Empire come under the provision of this or any 
other Article in the Covenant, and, as this is only one of a hundred 
equally important cases where the matter may be regarded by 
one nation as domestic and by another as international, the 
League will be seen to fail just at that point which some, indeed 
most, people have regarded as its main raison d éire. 

Senator Lodge, in his capacity as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, not long ago made the following announce- 
ment: “This Covenant of the League of Nations is an alliance 
and not a League. The Committee believes that the League as 
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it stands will breed wars instead of securing peace, and that it 
demands sacrifices of American sovereignty and independence 
which would in no way promote the world’s peace, but which are 
fraught with the greatest danger to the United States.’ He thus 
expresses the opinion of the whole American people ; the idealist 
nonsense which we are taught to believe is the real opinion of 
Americans is as foreign to them as it is to us. And it is quite 
natural: Americans are very careful of themselves when any 
question of taking a pig in a poke is concerned ; the League of 
Nations is a danger to them, because they have an unknown 
amount to lose by it and nothing to gain; so that they see and 
say that it is a trap into which they must be careful not to fall. 
Such is the American view; the English counterpart may be 
taken from the pithy statement of Lord Fisher: “ Leagues of 
Nations and Freedoms of the Seas are all damned nonsense. The 
Essence of War is Violence, Moderation in War is Imbecility. It 
should be Ruthless, Remorseless, Relentless. There is no such 
thing as Civilized Warfare. It is like talking about Heavenly 
Hell.” 

There would be greater reason for thinking the future of the 
British Empire assured if the essence of this view were more 
generally approved in this country. If the League is “ fraught 
with the greatest danger to the United States,” so much the 
more is it to the British Empire, sorely stricken by the most 
terrible war in history and temporarily stripped of the pre-eminence 
which it has not ceased to merit. 

Indeed, the further one looks into the question of the League 
the more strongly one is impressed by two thoughts: first, that 
it will never work; secondly, that, unless the British Empire 
takes care to disavow its adherence thereto forthwith, it will be 
gradually and unnaturally weakened, till at no very distant date 
it will fall an easy prey to lesser but more circumspect Powers. 
With the first of these thoughts we are not concerned here: but 
the second is alarmingly relevant. Article 11 of the Covenant 
declares it ‘‘ to be the friendly right of each member of the League 
to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council any 
circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace, or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which peace depends.” With that 
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in view it would be difficult to keep our hold on Gibraltar 
unchallenged ; Spain feels very strongly about it, and would be 
only too glad to make use of its “ friendly right.” 

Article 12 says: “The members of the League agree that if 
there should arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbitration or 
inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort to war 
until three weeks after the award by the arbitrators or the report 
of the Counci].” This is an invitation to weaken ourselves 
voluntarily ; if some question cannot be settled peaceably, then 
both or all the nations concerned must wait three weeks before 
declaring war. One of the chief arts of war is surprise ; but we 
are asked to forgo that, we are asked to take the honest course, 
and watch our more practical and less scrupulous enemy prepare 
for a sudden declaration of war at any moment which may suit 
his convenience. 

The whole conception of the League of Nations, in short, is 
necessarily antagonistic to the existence of the British Empire. 
But it is not enough to express our disapproval half-heartedly ; it 
is not enough to watch the League being formed and then decline 
to become a member; we must actively repudiate the League. 
A lazy acquiescence in it will be suicidal. From its very apparent 
weakness it can effect incalculable harm. It is on grounds, above 
all, of sanity that appeal should be made to face the situation 
squarely. It may or may not be that a League of Nations is 
ultimately desirable; but that does not matter. What does 
matter is to realize that the League of Nations, as expressed in 
the Covenant of the Peace Treaty, means death to the British 
Empire, and that, as the British Empire has been in the past the 
greatest single political force in the history of man, it must on no 
account be sacrificed for the establishment of a League to which 
one can sanely prophesy no beneficial force at all. Self-interest, 
as far as in this case the British Empire is concerned, is world- 
interest ; and not until we realize this more widely and more 
fully will the League of Nations be regarded—and repudiated— 
in its true light. 

R. R. GARDNER 
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Ill 


WHATEVER effects the League of Nations may have on the 
British Empire, or however impracticable the League may be 
under its present system of organization, there can be no doubt 
that the underlying motive which prompted its establishment is 
not only for the benefit of mankind, but the only solution of the 
problem that confronts civilization. The horrors of the war have 
given us a glimpse into the future. By the terrors of the sky and 
the unseen monsters of the deep, the war has brought the progress 
of scientific invention during the past thirty years to a definite 
and living reality. If science makes similar progress in the next 
thirty years, another war between highly civilized nations would 
be unthinkable, unless the principles on which war is conducted 
be entirely revolutionized. The last era in scientific invention 
has formed the basis on which the coming generation is to work ; 
the foundations have been laid ; the building has to be finished 
and perfected. 

Considering that thirty years ago the motor, aeroplane, sub- 
marine, and telephone were unknown, and that the desire for 
further progress seems not to be diminishing but increasing, it is 
probable that if we were miraculously to obtain a glimpse of 
England as it will be in another thirty years’ time we should 
behold a world scarcely recognizable. Whether or not civilization 
conduces to the well-being of mankind, and it certainly does not 
seem to be doing so at present, a future war, after a reasonable 
lapse of time, between two highly civilized nations, would un- 
doubtedly be such that even if one nation were able to gain an 
advantage, it would leave an immovable mark on mankind. The 
spirit of nationality, stimulating the desire for national superiority, 
is too great and clearly defined for men ever to be deterred from 
war by the possibilities of the horrors in which they may be in- 
volved. There must always be some nations stronger than others ; 
we know that “ westward the course of empire takes its sway,” 
and it is almost inevitable that conflict will arise one day between 
America and Japan. There seems no sign or even likelihood of the 
nations being so overcome by the thoughts of another war that 
they will relinquish all attempts at progress in the future, and 
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progress inevitably means conflict between one nation and 
another. 

The obvious solution is the establishment of some organization 
through which nations can settle their disputes without reference 
to force. It must be, then, the judgment of an organized body of 
men before whom the disputed question must be brought for arbi- 
tration ; it must be impartial, therefore it must contain repre- 
sentatives from all parties concerned. It must be an organization 
which has for its chief object the promotion of international-peace ; 
and, as the most important point of all, the nations must take upon 
themselves definite obligations of membership so that they must of 
necessity submit their grievances to arbitration, even although 
they might prefer more forceful measures. Thus we have the 
theory of the League of Nations in its original form. In the 
abstract it seems the hope of the world, but the bringing of it toa 
practical result may involve the nations, and not least the British 
Empire, in more dangers, difficulties, and quarrels than would ever 
have arisen without its assistance. It is inevitable that the 
smaller and weaker States will reap the individual benefits. The 
League was established with thoughts of Belgium still fresh in 
the minds of men, and in one sense its aim is to protect the weak- 
ness of small nations against the aggression of greater ones. 

To estimate the effects that the League of Nations will have, 
in all probability, on the British Empire, it is necessary to trace 
in outline the growth of the Empire, and to consider its present 
position, in order that we may understand and realize on what 
foundations it is built, and how the League is likely to affect its 
unity. The question of the problems with which the Empire 
must inevitably be confronted through the direct application of 
the League is a subject on which it is not easy to speak with definite 
assurance, but which must, nevertheless, be considered later. 

The characteristic of the growth of the British Empire is the 
gradual process by which the different parts of the Empire have 
been acquired, preserved, and finally united under the present 
system of organization and administration. No modern Power 
has undergone such a slow growth, and it is in a great measure the 
slowness of its consolidation that has contributed to its power. 
The sixteenth century, the first great age of commercial and 
colonial enterprise, which saw the rise and the beginning of the 
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decay of the Spanish Empire, saw also the failure of Raleigh’s 
attempt to colonize Virginia in 1583. The sixteenth century was 
for England a time of personal adveature and private overseas 
enterprise, when our seamen were not so much laying the material 
foundations of an Empire as supplying the spirit on which their 
successors were to work. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher did not 
lay material foundations, nevertheless they were founders in spirit. 

The seventeenth century laid the real foundation of our Empire, 
although our colonial territory at the end of the period was 
practically confined to various islands of the West Indies. The 
great unrest at home, fortunately, prevented our statesmen 
attempting more extensive territorial expansion abroad until 
our power at home was more consolidated. The century was 
the greatest in our constitutional history. In its early years a 
Scotsman was on the throne; at the end a Dutchman. In the 
interval there was a civil war; one king was beheaded, another 
was driven out of England; a republic was set up and then over- 
thrown; a Puritan and a Roman Catholic ruled consecutively. 
It is surprising that any benefit at all was gained for the future 
Empire during a period of such unrest and perpetually changing 
authority. It was during the seventeenth century that the 
foundations were laid of that power which preserves the Empire 
to-day, the dominion of the seas. The naval wars with Holland 
and France usually fade into insignificance beside the more 
stirring events happening in Whitehall, yet they formed the basis 
of our free trade and commercial and naval prosperity. It is true 
that the same century presents the two most shameful pages in 
our naval history, the Dutch attack on Chatham in 1667 and our 
ignominious defeat off Beachy Head in 1690, yet it records the 
greatest naval victory between 1558 and 1805, the overthrow 
and complete destruction of the French Navy at La Hogue in 1692, 
a defeat which checked the French sea-power for nearly a century. 
Sea supremacy was not obtained at a later date as the only means 
of consolidating an enormous Empire and preserving its unity, 
but it was gained more as a necessary precursor to successful 
colonial administration. The seventeenth century also witnessed 
the inauguration of the several companies which were important 
in developing trade, the very backbone of all British colonial 
enterprise. The East India, Virginia, and Hudson Bay Com- 
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panies received their charters respectively in 1601, 1606, and 
1690. 

The eighteenth century was the greatest age of territorial 
expansion. At its close England had gained India, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. A very small part 
was yet gained by actual conquest; private enterprise and 
initiative, annexation by treaty, and gradual extension of 
frontiers gave us the greater part of our dominions. The nine- 
teenth century combined, to a certain extent, the characteristics of 
the two preceding centuries. It consolidated the power of the 
Empire and witnessed the extension of frontiers in various parts of 
the globe. 

As gradual as the territorial growth of the Empire was the 
evolution of the system by which it came to be governed. Until 
the reign of Charles I the King’s Council alone dealt with affairs 
abroad, and the nearest approach to a Colonial Office was the 
Spanish Council of the Indies, which was founded in 1511, and 
established as a permanent organization by Charles V in 1524. 
This was the first attempt in the history of nations at a separate 
system of colonial administration, at an agency supreme ip judicial, 
legislative, and executive functions. A Commission for Foreign 
Plantations was, however, established by Charles I in 1634, and 
although it was abolished in 1641, a similar organization was 
constructed a few years later under the title of the Board of 
Trade and Plantations. The system had no continuity or strength, 
and grew up independent of the powers of the various Secretaries 
of State,who, in turn, took upon themselves the powers of a Colonial 
Secretary of State. In 1858, at the appointment of a Secretary 
of State for India, a Colonial Secretary was also appointed head of 
the existing Board of Trade and Plantations, henceforward the 
Colonia] Office. Since Canada, India, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand are now self-governing dominions, the powers of 
the Colonial Office are naturally only exercised over the so-called 
Crown colonies, of which not any two systems of government are 
alike. 

A strong spirit of unity is absolutely necessary to an empire 
which has widely dissevered and self-governing dominions : 
it is more imperative still in the case of the British Empire, which 
contains peoples springing from entirely different races and holding 
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no interests in common. The unity of the British Empire de- 
pends, first, on the corporate spirit which binds the colonies to 
each other, and the fact that they are pledged to render mutual 
assistance and to support each other against a common enemy. 
Above all, there is the spirit of allegiance to the Crown, and the 
realization of each part of the dominions of the necessity of its 
own personal support to the Mother Country. The spirit of the 
League of Nations is detrimental to the loyalty of the King’s 
dominions. A spirit of common defence holds the colonies, but 
if the need for defence is removed, if the dominions need no longer 
look either to each other or to the Crown for support, if each has 
its peace practically guaranteed and its welfare assured, why 
look to another country for support? What need is there for 
unity ? The sense of being part of one great fabric, and the 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism, which, to a certain extent, can 
only be preserved through a realization of common trials and 
dangers, will have absolutely disappeared. The system on which 
the British Empire is represented in the League of Nations is 
obviously weakening. The distribution of one vote each to 
Canada, India, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand makes 
each independent of the other, and destroys all practical unity. 
A hundred years ago the situation would have been worse, it is 
true ; science has, fortunately, done much to eliminate distance. 
Nevertheless, the main parts of our Empire belong to the League 
not as parts of a whole, but as independent States. The Crown 
no longer needs the material support of the Colonies ; the Colonies, 
on their part, can receive very little benefit from being a part of 
the British Empire. We have seen how the Empire has slowly 
evolved, how it has slowly yet surely been moulded into the one 
great fabric ; we have seen that the characteristic of its present 
condition and organization is the self-government of each part 
in marked contrast to the unity of the whole. The unity gained 
by the sense of mutual support and the realization of the necessity 
of common defence against a common foe will be utterly destroyed 
when the necessity of mutual support and common defence no 
longer exists. 

Secondly, the unity of the Empire depends on sea supremacy. 
By considering the growth of the Empire it is not difficult to 
realize that the foundation-stone is trade. Owing to dominions 
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in all parts of the globe, the whole is entirely self-supporting 
and self-preserving. Trade is, therefore, foremost in importance, 
and to preserve trade, sea supremacy is indispensable. Under the 
arbitration of the League of Nations competition between one 
nation and another will be impossible. The obligatory reduction 
of armaments exterminates freedom and fixes, once and for all, 
the position of a nation’s power. If our Navy, for example, 
is to be kept at “the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement of international obligations,’ how 
are we to retain our predominancy in trade ? 

Two characteristics closely allied to the British Empire are pro- 
gress and freedom. Progress has already been mentioned in con- 
nexion with the future of the nations. For a nation to progress in 
power—that is, in trade, industrial prosperity, efficiency in self- 
defence, and in the development and patronage of scientific 
invention—it must be free. One is the complement of the other, 
and it applies equally to the British Empire as to any other State. 
The idea of further national progress is inconsistent with the 
League of Nations. One of the principal objects of the League is 
to promote the strict observance of international law, and inter- 
national law fully recognizes the right of one nation to make war 
upon another. The project is absolutely inconsistent with that 
of the prevention of war. An independent State ceases to be 
independent if it can no longer settle its own disputes in its own 
way. Nor is there more freedom for States who are not members 
of the League. It offers the obligations of membership to any 
State which is apparently taking part in any dispute likely to 
menace the peace of the world, and if the offer is by any chance 
refused, and the State in question resorts to a war involving a 
member of the League, that State becomes subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 16 against recalcitrant members of the League. 
Thus no State escapes the enforced jurisdiction. A non-member 
has no choice when engaged in a quarrel but to accept temporary 
membership, which, according to the particular dispute, may or 
may not bestow any benefit, or to retire from the conflict without 
having a chance of its grievances being redressed. There is 
no doubt that the coming into operation of the League of Nations 
will seriously threaten the freedom, not only of the British Empire, 
but of the world. 
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It would be impossible to attempt to enumerate or to foretell 
the many quarrels and difficulties in which the League of Nations 
must inevitably involve Great Britain. The present situation 
with regard to the United States is alone difficult enough, without 
the increased hostility which the League is bound to develop. 
The constant and personal contact between one nation and another 
is bound to lead to more trouble than if the two States had nothing 
in common. 

The present international situation altogether changes the 
political outlook of the world. Ten years ago the possibility 
of the United States of America occupying a prominent place in 
the calculations of European politicians would never have been 
contemplated, either on their side of the Atlantic or on this. 
It is, moreover, impossible now for America ever to back out of 
European affairs and retire into her shell again. Whatever 
theories may be held about America’s intervention in the war, it 
is obvious that the question that was being fought out in Europe— 
namely, freedom or despotism—was not merely a quarrel between 
two nations fighting for national supremacy, it was a question 
involving the future of humanity, and consequently America not 
less than any other nation of the world. Whether the States did 
or did not help us materially to win the war is a side question. The 
fact remains that America played such an important part, not so 
much during the war as in the settlement of peace, that it is 
impossible for her no longer to influence European affairs. 

The question of Germany and Russia and their relations to 
the League is not the least difficult of the questions which are 
at present disturbing the civilized nations of the world. The 
very essence of the League demands the membership of Germany, 
yet it is scarcely possible to do anything while she still remains in 
her present disordered condition. Germany has not at present 
the remotest intention of joining a League whose ostensible object 
is the prevention of war; and certainly she never will, as long 
as Alsace-Lorraine belongs to France. It is, of course, difficult 
to estimate the feelings of a nation in a condition such as Germany 
is now, yet it is almost certain that if she were offered another 
chance in five years’ time she would take it. She was beaten in 
material, but not in spirit. Militarism is now no less prevalent 
in Germany than it was before the war. The people are morally 
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what they were five years ago, and they have no realization of their 
present international condition. Germany can never enter into the 
spirit of the League of Nations, and even if she nominally became 
a member, she would never have the slightest regard for the ful- 
filment of her obligations of membership. Nothing but armed 
resistance can ever be offered to the threats of such a Power as 
Germany ; if under the League of Nations, England and France are 
to have all their armaments reduced, they will never be able to offer 
any formidable resistance to the aggressions of Central Europe, and 
in thirty years’ time we may find a second Great War looming in the 
distance. 

The only solution of the problem of Eastern Europe is to leave 
Russia to right herself. As long as other nations interfere forcibly 
and materially in a country with which they have neither sympathy 
nor understanding, there can never be peace. In a similar way, 
America does not understand Europe. What does it matter to 
the United States whether Italy has Trieste, or whether France 
has Alsace-Lorraine ? The attitude of America towards Germany 
is anything but reassuring, and the continuation of American 
interference in Continental European affairs will involve Great 
Britain in difficulties on both sides of the Atlantic. It may be a 
selfish attitude to take, considering the events of the last two 
years, but Europe no Jonger needs America, and it will conduce 
much to the peace of the world if America retires from the drama 
of European politics. The League of Nations deliberately invites 
America to take a share in European concerns, and quarrels such 
as the question of the relative number of votes to be had by Great 
Britain and the United States must inevitably arise, and, indeed, 
have already arisen. The League is bound to develop a veritable 
hotbed of endless disputes and quarrels. 

The old maxim, “lf you want peace, prepare for war,”’ is 
no paradox, but an exceptionally true proverb that might well 
be put into practice to-day. The world will never be safe while 
Germany remains as she is now, and the only way to safeguard the 
nations is to preserve the balance of power and to make adequate 
and corresponding preparations for defence. What is the good of 
trying to deceive ourselves into believing that Germany wishes 
for peace, and would keep the obligations of League membership ? 
If England continues to produce statesmen of the same capabilities 
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as she has hitherto done, we shall find them admitting Germany 
into the League of Nations, shutting their eyes to obvious indica- 
tions of popular feeling in Germany, conducting their diplomacy 
in true imitation of their predecessors, and finally placing England 
in the same position as she occupied in 1914, except that she will 
have neither a navy nor any army worthy of consideration, 
Above all, there would be no United States to come to our as- 
sistance, for even if relations are sufficiently friendly between us 
and America, the condition of affairs between America and Japan 
will, in all probability, be such that would render it impossible 
for the United States to interfere materially again in Europe, 
or at any rate to interfere with any chance of effect. 

Although the world is at present almost in too chaotic a con- 
dition for such a revolution as the League of Nations to be intro- 
duced, yet, if it is to be introduced at all, it must be done while 
the minds of men are fresh from the events of the last six years, 
and while the condition of man is as ripe for change as it has 
ever been. If the nations of the world were, one and all, sincerely 
desirous of peace, if they could all be trusted to fulfil their 
obligations, if every nation would realize that the only way to 
prevent war is to desist from suspicion and love of power for its 
own sake, then only would the League of Nations be possible. 
But is there any reason to believe that because the League 
may be from first to last a product of Utopia, or an advanced 
theory of idealistic pacifism, it is absolutely without chance of 
future success? It is surely right to make an attempt to bring 
into operation a scheme the object of which is purely for the 
increased well-being and the relief of mankind. Some attempt 
at the reconstruction of international conditions must be made, 
and if no new venture were ever attempted, what would be 
achieved ?. The League of Nations may now be impracticable 
and apparently impossible, but the same conditions may not 
exist in fifty years’ time. Under its struggles for effect the world 
may yet have to endure much, but that does not imply that the 
future is without a ray of light. Let us hope not. 


G. Mary JERRED 


LABOUR AND A CAPITAL LEVY 


EVEN great questions of finance cannot be left altogether in the 
keeping of financiers, bankers, economists, or business men. 
Others who on occasion are described as theorists or politicians 
must come in to take a hand in the settlement of a taxation and 
finance problem involving the national welfare in a degree as 
great as any question which Parliament in recent years has had 
to consider. ‘To share in a discussion of this question a first-hand 
knowledge of our financial system is a special advantage, but is 
not absolutely essential, because a settlement must be reached 
upon many other grounds as well as those of finance. If con- 
clusions had to be reached only by specialists the proposal of the 
Labour Party can find some backing from economists and business 
men who, in addition to their knowledge of finance, keep an eye 
upon the probable fate of their country if the situation with regard 
to taxes and prices is not greatly improved. 

Some time before Mr. Bonar Law concluded his duties as 
Chancellor, he said, speaking to a trade-union deputation, “* My. 
own feeling is that it would be better both for the wealthy classes 
and the country to have this Levy on Capital, and reduce the 
burden of the National Debt.” Mr. Bonar Law cannot be ruled 
out as having no knowledge of business or finance, and like some 
others of his colleagues in Parliament he has avoided offering 
opposition to the Levy on such grounds as other partisans have 
formulated. Financial problems in relation to extraordinary debt 
must always be considered from the point of view of raising the 
necessary funds to cancel the debt. In principle the underlying 
difference between a Levy on Capital as proposed by the Labour 
Party and the imposition on income of taxes equal to the needs 
of our alarming obligations, is a difference not of amount, but of 
period. The money must be found. It can come only from one 
place. It can come only from where it is. If the incomes and 
profits which are the yield of labour and energy cannot within 
a reasonable period bear the burden which in the national interests 
must be imposed, the State will be driven to draw on our individual 
reserves. The reserves are our capital. Capital is the wealth 
which has been accumulated as the result of brain labour and 
service. It is the material out of which with the aid of labour of 
every form further wealth is produced. It is to this reserve 
material that we shall be driven in order to meet an emergency 
situation by emergency means. 

The Levy would not, of course, reduce the total quantity or 
reproductive power of capital. It would convey some part of it 
from one set of hands to another set. The State is always doing 
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EpITeD BY L. J. MAXSE 


SSG HE reader of the NATIONAL REVIEW, 


order, every now and then misses 
seeing a copy, and thereby loses a 
* progressive stage in the consistent 
policy which is the main object of its activities. 


Those who most like the NaTionat REviEw, like 
it whole. To secure only an occasional copy is like 
picking an odd chapter from an authoritative work ; 
it provides only the minimum of knowledge and in- 
terest to the serious student of affairs. 


That the NATIONAL REVIEW is really a periodical 
with a policy, may be established by a single reference 
to the Editor’s persistent and earnest warnings to his 
countrymen to prepare for war by Germany. In the 
spring of 1915, in order to provide a reference for 
which there was a demand, the NATIONAL REVIEW 
published, in volume form, a selection of articles on 
the German menace to European peace, gleaned from 
the NATIONAL REVIEW over a period extending from 
1899 to 1914. It contained 368 demy octavo pages of 
closely printed matter. 


Commenting on the record of the NATIONAL RE- 
vIEW, the Athenzum remarks that it “ has throughout 
been the exponent of strong and steady convictions. 
. . . Never, for one moment, has it lost sight of the 
seriousness of the German naval challenge... . 
The NaTIONAL Review has worked honestly and hard 
in the past for better relations between France, Russia, 
and ourselves.” 

If in the past, as has been said, the NATIONAL 
REVIEW put up a remarkable record, still it pushes on 
with the problems of the present and the future 
with unabated energy, keen insight, and an originality 
of thought, which appeals to all who take up a 
Review to enlarge the outlook and direct or confirm 
opinions. 


When it is remembered that the NATIONAL REVIEW 
is devoted to the vast and complex problem of 
maintaining British interests in all parts of the world, 
and flatly refuses to allow any material consideration 
to influence its policy, it cannot be expected that 
everybody will agree with all its criticisms; but of 
the great number who have become annual subscribers 
very few indeed give it up. An obviously unbiased 
critic wrote in the Aberdeen Journal, at the close of the 


year 1919, ‘* There are many people who dislike the 
candour of the NATIONAL REVIEW; but no one can 
deny that this is a‘ live’ magazine, full of piquancy 
from cover to cover.”’ It may fairly claim to be an 
independent and robust guide to current events, 


strong in opinions, accurate on facts; but, although 
special attention is given to questions which are of 
vital importance to our own nation and empire, 
there is practically no limit to the range of topics 
dealt with ; and, as a vehicle of brilliant and authori- 
tative studies, it holds a distinguished position in the 
world of periodical literature. On the authority of a 
thousand correspondents 
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that, and legislation in recent years with fairly general consent 
has tended more and more in that direction. We are not now 
scared by the “ thin-end-of-the-wedge ” fears which possessed 
those who years ago resisted all efforts in the direction of State 
help for the needy. So long as the Government is using money 
for national productive purposes and for carrying on the business 
of the State, the Government will require to be well supplied with 
the means for doing its work. Its work is another word for 
policy. It rests largely with those who provide the money to 
settle what that policy shall be. Beyond these needs of a Govern- 
ment, it does not want money except to wipe out indebtedness, 
and to transfer the ownership of a portion of capital from one 
place to another will not reduce the net worth of that capital. 
One result of the transaction, should it occasion a transference of 
some wealth from private hands to the State, would be to make 
the State the owner of more property than it now possesses, and 
that property could be used for national and not personal benefit. 

Some time ago the newspapers reported an interesting case 
from Manchester bearing upon this question of national finance. 
I give the case, well knowing that some items in the list may 
appear to be excessive. These are balanced by many other items 
of necessary expenditure not named in the list at all. The case 
illustrates the strong and growing feeling on the part of those 
whose income keeps them at a bare subsistence level, and who 
not only resent further imposts, but are organizing to rid them- 
selves of direct taxation on earnings which now are far below the 
pre-war value of ordinary wages. 


WHY HE REFUSED TAX 


A miner who resisted paying income tax and was inclined to give practical expression 
of the miners’ policy of the £250 limit, appeared before the Manchester County Magis- 
trates to-day for refusing to pay the tax which had been levied upon him. When the 
prosecution said he was a married man earning £209 a year, defendant pulled from 
his pocket a paper and read the items of his annual expenditure, amounting to nearly 
the total of his income. The items were: 


Food, at 35s. weekly . 
Rent, at 5s. weekly 
Coal, at 4s. weekly 
Clothing for two 
Insurance . 

Colliery Union 

3 pairs of clogs . 
Repairs to clogs . 

1 pair of boots 

Tools 

For old - and sickness 


cooooooooo oS 


The chairman said it was a very interesting sum, but many people had to live on 
much less. 
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DEFENDANT: They don't live, they exist. 

Tue CuarrMaN: Unfortunately we can do nothing. You have a quarrel. It is 
with the State. 

DeFrENDANT: I have to go down the pit and work my inside out, and sweat myself 
to death, and yet when I pick up the Sunday paper I read that Lady this, and Lady 
that, and Lady some one else, can pay four hundred guineas for a dress to go to Ascot. 

THe CHarRMAN: That’s nothing to do with your case. 

DrFENDANT: It has a very great deal to do with the working man’s point of view. 

THE CHARMAN: We make an order for payment. 


A special Levy on Capital is not proposed by the Labour Party 
merely to buy off the anger of miners, or millions of others who 
sweat and toil in pit and factory in the production of the national 
wealth. A higher purpose is in view. But a special Levy on 
Capital would indubitably be the greatest contribution we could 
make to secure insurance against tendencies not merely to unrest, 
but towards a deepening discontent which keeps the minds of 
masses of people in an unsettled if not threatening condition. 
Within these masses there must now be included a considerable 
number of men and women not formerly graded as within the 
working class. Indeed, social and financial questions have under- 
gone a rearrangement in the past few years, and the privations 
suffered by a considerable number of the lower middle class have 
added to the dissatisfaction traceable in great degree to the financial 
position of the nation. This position is not really eased by the 
temporary cheerfulness of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who, 
shortly after the most solemn appeals for personal sacrifice and 
retrenchment in order to save the nation from impending bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, airily assures us that we can get along by ordinary 
methods of taxation, or that at worst we can eke out our immediate 
needs by borrowing more money—if people will lend it. 

This is the plan of getting out of the difficulties of debt by 
increasing it and hoping that the difficulties will fade away. It 
is a method which one day implores us to save in order to save 
ourselves, and the next cancels the appeal by lively assurances 
that, after all, things could be worse. If others do not take a 
serious view of the situation, the Labour Party does. Its appre- 
hension may be derived somewhat from the close personal touch 
of most of its leaders with masses of people now looking at the 
subject from the standpoint of the miner who pulled the paper 
from his pocket to show that with a year’s hard work, even in 
a coal-pit, he could only earn half as much as he was told was 
paid by a lady for a dress for Ascot. The Party cannot with 
composure contemplate the continuance of the unbearable burden 
of taxation still further to be increased in view of the continued 
heavy expenditure. By some such device as a Levy on the 
capital resources of the country, relief urgently required must be 
brought to the millions of people who are far below the line where 
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the weight of taxation is not felt at all. The ultimate acceptance 
of this device is assured by the absence of any possible alternative 
policy in the realm of finance. Here is the debt; here are the 
creditors; and here also is the capital by which the creditor 
must, in whole or part, be paid off to bring us back to something 
like the pre-war level of taxation. 

If there is an alternative policy it has yet to be propounded. 
Financiers and Chancellors have reputations for exceptional 
resource and inventiveness. They never had a greater opportunity 
than the national necessity now offers to them. If they have no 
remedy other than that of further taxation and further borrowing, 
they are doomed, and however desperate the plan of the Labour 
Party may appear to be it will be accepted, because it is the only 
plan which offers an effective release from intolerable suffering. 

Any number of reasons for not applying this plan can be cited, 
but that is saying no more than has been said in relation to almost 
every tax, whether as regards degree or kind. There may be 
valid objections and real difficulties in the practical application 
of the Levy. These are not insuperable difficulties. It is worth 
while to try and overcome them to rescue the country from the 
danger which continued and increasing indebtedness involves. A 
Levy on Capital may not be equitable. No tax ever was. When 
recently, not taxes, but men had to be collected to save the life of 
the country by offering their own, human beings had to fight, 
not for themselves, but for all of us. The sacrifice was theirs, 
but the security fell to those of us who could not be called upon 
to make the sacrifices and face the ordeal of the soldier. We 
talked of equality of sacrifice, but we knew that for reasons of 
age and physical fitness and sex it was impossible. The thrifty 
have always been penalized in the sense that they have always 
been able to do more for their country than the thriftless, and 
those who have squandered their money and failed to build up 
capital reserves would in relation to a Capital Levy stand only 
in the same position as they have always stood in relation to 
other State demands. 

If it be urged that there are people who could not in cash 
raise the money which the State would demand, it does not mean 
that the plan of the Capital Levy would thereby break down. In 
the vast majority of cases money would immediately be procurable, 
though capital is not necessarily cash. The State could devise 
a way of accepting such substantial credit as would adequately 
represent the amount to be exacted from us. It need not be in 
one payment, and provided a limited period were fixed, we could 
arrange our instalments as we have always done to meet our 
other obligations. Capital in the main comes under the head of 
stocks and securities, war-loan holdings, shares in companies and 
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trading concerns, factories, railways, mines, lands, buildings, docks, 
wharfs, warehouses, machinery, works of art, and household 
property. The possessors of all these forms of property above 
a level representing a total sum which Parliament would fix 
could more easily find their portion of the Levy than they 
found themselves, to the number of millions of men, able to 
leave all these things to the care of others and march out to 
foreign lands when the country called upon them to fill the 
armies. To fill the coffers of the State will not turn out to be 
a greater task than many tasks already performed. To save the 
country physically, millions of men had to offer their lives. To 
save the country financially, those who have substantial capital 
must now offer a share of it. The most which the rich man could 
give to save the life of his country was his own life, and that was 
the least that the poor man had to give. These facts have gone 
far to recast a sense of State responsibility. Now that the war 
is through, the relations of the State to the individual should, it 
is felt, be of a different order from pre-war days. A question 
like a Capital Levy will not be settled solely with reference to 
financial and property considerations. Psychological factors have 
entered into this as into other questions of public interest, and 
men will refuse to carry for a generation a burden which could 
be lifted off their backs in the course of a few years. We are 
aware that this is only one of many questions which are inter- 
related. The relation of production of goods, exchange values, 
and prices of commodities, to subjects of taxation and a Capital 
Levy is a very close relation. A Capital Levy is part of a plan 
which when applied would greatly reduce the difficulties in respect 
to all the other questions. 

One of the writers on commercial subjects in the special issue 
of the Glasgow Herald has, for instance, shown how serious is the 
continuance of high taxation in the case of companies directed 
from London, or from other parts of this country. In supporting 
a Levy on Capital he says : 

To begin with it would do away with the necessity of employing large numbers of 
people in collecting hundreds of millions a year in taxation and another set of people 
in distributing these hundreds of millions in interest on war debt. It would also get 
rid of some portion of the depreciation in the pound. Every pound of income is subject 
to 6s. deduction for income tax, making the real value of the nominal pound 14s. 
Thus the trade and commerce of the country is based on the assumption that every 
pound is worth only 14s. This is a serious hindrance to the trade of the country as 
the recent sale of the Arauco Company to Chilian capitalists demonstrated. What 
the Chilian capitalists said to the Arauco Company, in effect, was this: ‘‘ Out of 
£100,000 of profits you have to pay £30,000 to the British Government for income tax, 
consequently your real profit is only £70,000. Now, we are not subject to any income 
tax, and therefore, if we owned your company we could retain the whole of your 
£100,000 of profit. We are, therefore, prepared to purchase your business at a price 
based on the assumption that your profits are £100,000, though they are really to you 
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only £70,000.” The English company agreed, for it perceived that the Chilian company 
would make a larger profit out of the undertaking than it could do itself, because of 
the burden of war debt. This reasoning applies to all British undertakings operating 
abroad, and the tendency will be for the British companies to be bought out by foreign 
capitalists so long as taxation remains so high as greatly to reduce the amount of its 
retainable profits. The war debt is a great menace to our trade and commerce, for the 
sale of British undertakings abroad not only reduces employment, but involves a loss 
of orders to British industry. The Arauco Company, while it was a British company 
directed from London, gave orders for equipment to British firms. Now that it is a 
Chilian company its orders may go to the United States, or Japan, or some other 
foreign country. The Arauco case is not an isolated one; there have been a number 
of similar transfers during the past year or two. 


Ministers are trifling with Parliament when they argue, as 
some of them have done, that there is no need for alarm because 
the debt is an internal one, and that internal indebtedness merely 
means that we possess what we owe. If any comfort could be 
extracted from this view, we could enrich ourselves by still larger 
borrowings. We should soon, however, be arrested by the shock 
of the increased interest to be found. Already the interest 
amounts to four hundred millions a year, or about four times the 
total annual payment which we now make through the Ministry 
of Pensions in support of over two million persons who physically 
suffered to win the war forus. The national indebtedness amounts 
to about £165 per head of the population. Taxation to meet this 
debt placed on the necessities of life and on hard-earned wages, 
is a burden which fine phrases do not lessen. It is a more real 
burden than the fear of “ confiscation ” exhibited by those who, 
strangely enough, consider that it is legal and moral to give up 
as much as the State may think proper to take from profits and 
income, but gross maltreatment to touch the capital which very 
largely labour has made and from which profits are now derived. 

Big as other domestic problems are, they hinge upon this, and 
even some of our international questions are bound up with the 
question of finance. If our financial problem is not satisfactorily 
solved, no other internal problem can be. There are four lines 
upon which we can proceed. We can borrow, tax, take, and 
produce. Common sense bars the first two of these devices. We 
are driven to the others. We cannot wait for greater production 
in the hope of altogether avoiding the plan of taxing the reserve 
wealth in order speedily to straighten things out. Labour does 
not face this problem from a class standpoint. Its purpose is 
patriotic and national. Its proposal is founded upon a principle— 
namely, the principle of making those meet the needs of the nation 
who are well able todoso. It is founded further upon our national 
necessities. The difficult problems thrown up for solution by the 
war cannot in all respects be determined upon nice points, of 
whether proposals discriminate unfairly between one class and 
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another. Such precise objections were swept aside while the war 
was on, and we may be said to live still in the region of war, so 
far as many personal and domestic questions are concerned. 
Whether a Levy on Capital is practicable from the standpoint of 
administration can only be proved when we try it. It could inflict 
no serious harm, not to say ruin, upon either persons or business, 
for only those whose capital made them strong enough to shoulder 
the burden would be asked to carry it. 

For the victors in the Great War to be left with a crushing debt 
will not do. Millions of those who won the war are now being 
asked to pay for it in terms which mean handing over to the 
revenue a substantial portion of the weekly earnings secured by 
their labour. Do not be surprised if they resist. This debt will 
pull its full weight not only in revenue exactions, but in all branches 
of trade and enterprise into which considerations of heavy taxation 
inevitably enter. Rich business men would have their tasks 
lessened if so much of their profits were not “ confiscated ” to pay 
for the war, and large numbers of poor people would be a lot better 
off if the revenue did not take, for instance, 1s. out of the money 
paid for every pound of tea, and nearly a million per day out of 
other articles in common use. 

Sheer ignorance is the cause of people saying that most workers 
are better off than they were before the war. They are not. 
Official figures prove that the cost of living has risen much higher 
than the advance in the wages of the average wage-earner. This 
perhaps more than any other factor foments unrest, and provides 
a theme seeming to justify the advocates of methods leading to 
further unrest and disturbance. If Parliament knew that the 
workers are as well off as some assert, it would long before this 
have stopped the costly subsidies which have had to be paid to 
enable poor people to live at all. A million pounds a week are 
still being paid by the State mainly to offer to wage-earners a 
loaf of bread cheap enough to enable them to buy it. 

Taxation of war profits, though highly desirable, is not a 
remedy, and admittedly is beset with difficulties more numerous 
and complex than those which may face a Levy on Capital. An 
effort to tax war fortunes would necessitate a valuation of a man’s 
possessions as they were before the war, and as they have varied 
during the war, and since its termination. Prosperous as many 
people became, through the war itself, the yield from a War Profits 
Levy alone would not be worth the effort in comparison with the 
solution offered by a special Levy on Capital Reserves. It would 
not necessarily mean that war profits would escape, for these 
profits have already passed very largely into the reserves of 
capital which would become subject to the Levy. 

Existing conditions of private ownership in a capitalist system, 
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or the present apportionment of the national wealth, is not the 
cause for the Labour Party advocating a Levy on Capital, but 
that apportionment, if it proceeds along the lines of previous 
generations, will become even a greater cause of discontent and 
social disorder than it has been. We cannot improve the people 
in regard to one side of their lives and leave other sides alone. 
That is, we cannot improve facilities for education and give greater 
opportunity for leisure, recreation, the cultivation of better tastes, 
and the inculcation of greater knowledge of the purpose of life, 
and yet expect millions of these people to remain content without 
a larger share of property, opportunities, and the sense of security 
which they see other people enjoying. Again, I say, a Capital 
Levy is not the thin edge of the wedge which so many are trying 
to drive in a Socialist direction. Some Socialists oppose it. It 
is merely a common-sense and first-aid idea for restoring the 
balance and relieving millions of people who, through no fault 
of their own, feel the oppressiveness of State taxation while other 
people do not feel it at all. Those who do not feel it are a com- 
paratively small section of the community whose families form 
but a tiny percentage of the total population. In the main the 
Levy would have to be borne by them. They would bear it only 
in the degree of their ability to do so. 

All those persons and associations, organizations, and bodies 
usually exempt from ordinary income tax for well-understood and 
commonly accepted reasons would no doubt remain exempt from 
a Levy on Capital. But clearly all individuals with, say, capital 
of a value above £2000 could fairly be called upon to bear their 
share. At this figure the percentage to be demanded would be 
small. It could begin at 5 per cent., and ascend, say, at the rate 
of 1 per cent. for every additional £1000, until in the case of 
considerable capital possessions, running into hundreds of thou- 
sands, the Levy would be quite substantial. On this basis a 
capital of £10,000 would be at the rate of 10 per cent., and as 
proposed by the Labour Party the rate would travel according 
to the following table : 


£ £ per cent. 
Part of capital between 10,000 and 15,000 . : , ll 
= a oa 15,000 and 20,000 . . e . 
a ai - 20,000 and 30,000 . ‘ f ae 
aa a Pe 30,000 and 50,000 . . 3 . 4 
- ee = 50,000 and 75,000 . f ‘ « 
” ” ” 75,000 and 100,000 . . ° on a 
= - “ 100,000 and 150,000 . . = « Ee 
re a a 150,000 and 200,000 . 7 = « ae 
‘s - - 200,000 and 300,000 . : ' . 19 
" a “* 300,000 and 500,000 . ; : . 


and so on at increasing rates. 
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Very big fortunes would have to pay more in proportion to 
small ones. That is now done in the case of big estates. On the 
other hand, provision could be made for exemptions where it 
would be both just and advisable to provide for very exceptional 
personal circumstances. To ascertain the facts for the purpose 
of a Levy a return would have to be secured, and a valuation 
obtained, complete enough to enable the State to determine on 
whom the Levy should fall and in what proportions. In view of 
the existing machinery with respect to income tax and revenue 
information, and the labour and costs which have had to be 
incurred in trying to meet our needs by organized loans, the 
labour and expense for organizing the Capital Levy should frighten 
no one. Those who fear the Levy itself should fear more the 
probable consequences of not imposing it. 

J. R. Clynes 


ARE THE IRISH CELTS AN INFERIOR 
RACE? 


Wuart constitutes racial superiority would be hard indeed to 
define. One European race differs radically from another in the 
qualities which characterize them. I do not propose to institute 
comparisons or to follow the lines on which Mr. Houston Chamber- 
lain sought to demonstrate the preposterous proposition that the 
Teutonic race has alone been prolific of great men. Every great 
nation has produced a great civilization, and such a civilization 
could only be developed by the greatness of individual members. 
The Jewish, Greek, and Roman civilizations developed along 
different lines—each was unrivalled in its own peculiar sphere— 
and it must always depend on the individual point of view which 
one regards as the greatest. 

It is far more easy to arrive at a good working definition of 
what constitutes racial inferiority. If in the course of centuries 
a race has proved prolific in criminals and degenerates, and at the 
same time has been markedly deficient in persons of distinction, 
few, I think, would dispute that such a race must be regarded as 
an inferior race. Some of the coloured races may be taken as 
extreme illustrations. Left to themselves for thousands of years 
they failed to emerge from a state of primitive barbarism, and even 
after centuries of contact with higher civilizations have remained 
unaffected except in the most superficial way. None of their 
number rise to great intellectual eminence whether in literature, 
art, or science—they do not enter the learned professions, nor do 
they even become superlatively skilled as craftsmen. They are 
capable at best of attaining proficiency in the simpler forms of 
manual labour, and then only under skilled tuition and super- 
vision. In a note appended to a letter in the Spectator of May 10, 
1919, the Editor remarks: ‘“‘ We cannot help feeling ourselves 
that the races of Ireland are too closely mingled to be distinguished 
with mathematical accuracy.” This statement embodies the view 
of the Man in the Street who has never studied Irish history, 
and is as far from the truth as at first sight it may appear to be 
plausible. Whatever may have been the races that originally 

opled Ireland, whether Iberian or Cymric, or both, the popu- 
ation that existed at the time of the Norman Conquest in the 
twelfth century has been regarded as predominantly Celtic. No 
doubt Norse kings had held continuous sway in Dublin for three 
centuries before that, and their blood can still be traced amongst 
the population of Munster. But, taken as a whole, the race that 
peopled Ireland when Strongbow and Fitzstephen landed on the 
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invitation of the Irish Prince of Leinster was singularly homo- 
geneous and possessed the same characteristics as we note in 
their descendants to-day. One of these is an inveterate detesta- 
tion of order and rule. The Norman Conquest, however, was not 
accompanied by colonization on a large scale. The Norman 
element constituted a military aristocracy who took possession 
of the land and from their feudal strongholds governed the 
inhabitants of their estates. Their names still survive in the 
Fitzgeralds, De Burghs (Burkes), Blakes, Butlers, Fitzurzes, and 
many others. As the dominant class they intermarried little 
with the native population, although there is evidence that their 
surnames were adopted in some cases by their vassals. Thus 
there are, no doubt, Burkes in Ireland who are Celtic in every- 
thing but their surname. The vast majority, however, of the 
names were then, as they still are in all the provinces of Ireland 
except Ulster, distinctively Irish-Celtic, and for the most part 
easily distinguishable from the names that prevail in the Celtic 
Highlands of Scotland or Wales. 

During the Wars of the Roses a large part of the English 
barons and their followers returned to England, and the native 
chiefs resumed possession of the land of which they had been dis- 
possessed. Only in the four counties of Dublin, Meath, Louth, 
and Kildare did the English law prevail, and the rest of the country 
was left to itself, and relapsed into a condition of tribal anarchy. 
On the accession of Elizabeth, the whole population of Ireland 
was Catholic, having refused to adopt the reformed religion in- 
troduced by Henry VIII, and with the slight admixture of blood 
derived from the Norman families it remained still Celtic. Its 
reconquest by England in her reign was rendered necessary for 
political reasons. An Ireland that was in rebellion and con- 
spiring with Philip of Spain could not be tolerated, for it was a 
standing menace to England. When the conquest was com- 
pleted, however, the land was left in the hands of the rebel owners, 
who consented to receive it from the English Crown on the tenure 
applicable to English freeholds. 

Further rebellions followed, the most formidable being that 
of O'Neill in Ulster. After its suppression a policy of coloniza- 
tion was determined on, and half a million acres in Ulster were 
settled, with families of English and Scots Protestants. Their 
descendants constitute the larger part of the Protestant minority 
of to-day, which, roughly speaking, is in the same (or perhaps 
somewhat larger) proportion now to the Irish Celtic population as 
it was then. In 1580 the inhabitants of Ireland were estimated 
at half a million—practically all Catholics. In 1640 the population 
had risen, during a period in which prosperity had followed the 
establishment of English law and wo to nearly one and a half 
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millions, of whom 260,000, or, roughly, one-fifth, were Protestants. 
That these latter were all of English or Scottish lescent, and of a 
different race to the native inhabitants, is self-evident. Since then 
the races have kept apart, mainly because of their religious 
differences. Protestants and Catholics were alik» fanatical, and 
intermarriage was of rare occurrence. Racial anim osity also played 
its part in preventing amalgamation. The Protestant settlers were 
looked upon with hatred by the Irish population a3 aliens who had 
dispossessed the native gentry. They, in their turn, despised the 
natives. The qualities that characterized the two races were 
radically distinct. The result is that the Ireland of to-day is 
peopled by two races—the one which I have called Irish-Celtic, 
which clung to the religion of Rome, and the other composed of 
English Churchmen and Scottish Presbyterians. If the surname 
of an Irishman is common in England, Wales, or Scotland, and he 
is himself a Protestant, you have convincing proof that he is not of 
Irish-Celtic extraction. Quite a number of West Highlanders and 
Welshmen were amongst the original colonists, or subsequently 
emigrated to Ireland, but, broadly speaking, these (who may be 
said to be mainly Celtic or Norse-Celtic by origin) were all Pro- 
testant, and as such came under the same ban as the settlers of 
Teutonic or Nordic race. 

Hence in Ireland we have at the present time two entirely 
different nationalities. But for the religious difference they 
might have amalgamated, as the Celts have done in Scotland and 
Wales, where they have always been amongst the most extreme 
Protestants. The Irish-Celtic race has thus remained unmixed 
since the days of Elizabeth, and whatever may have been the 
ancient stocks of which it was compounded, has remained a 
homogeneous race. It does so even when it has emigrated to the 
larger isle. There are Irish colonies in Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other large towns, which remain Irish although 
many are descended from immigrants of a hundred years ago. 
They form by far the largest part of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Scotland. Without them the following of that Church 
would be practically negligible in numbers. 

How, then, do these Irish Celts respond to my first test? Are 
they prolific in criminals and degenerates who constantly lapse 
into crime ? Every one knows the revolting crimes on a colossal 
scale of which the Irish Catholics have been guilty since the mas- 
sacre of forty thousand Protestants in 1641 down to the present 
day. But these may be said to be more or less inspired by political 
motives, and I am anxious to proceed on non-controversial lines. 
What is their record in normal times and in ordinary social inter- 
course? Here the prison statistics would be useful if the Irish 
Were a law-abiding people and juries and witnesses alike desirous 
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of bringing criminals to justice. We know that the contrary 
is the case—prosecutions are rare in proportion to the offences 
committed—convictions still rarer. The unwillingness of wit- 
nesses to appear is notorious and easily explained. ‘The sympathy 
of Irish juries is generally with the accused. Statistics of crime 
are useless as an index of a nation’s comparative criminality. The 
more law-abiding a people is, the more offences will be successfully 
prosecuted, for such a disposition on their part is essential to the 
efficient administration of justice. Courts can only proceed on 
evidence. Only where witnesses have no reason to fear public 
opinion and are protected against private revenge will they 
testify to injuries of which they have been the victims, and 
denounce the wrongdoers. The relative criminality of the Irish 
Celts can best be ascertained where they form a minority of a 
generally law-abiding population. Such a country is Scotland, 
and one would therefore expect that some instructive information 
might be obtained by studying the statistics of crime in that 
country, and ascertaining the proportion of offenders for which 
the Irish-Celtic race is responsible there. 

Before dealing with these statistics let me premise that there 
never has been any hostility to the Irish as such among Scotsmen. 
The great majority of the people are, of course, Presbyterian, but 
except in a few isolated districts where Orangemen have been 
present in some force, collisions have never occurred between the 
Presbyterians and the Roman Catholic Irish. They have been 
unknown in Edinburgh, Dundee, and Leith, where there are 
considerable colonies of Irish—some of long standing. A con- 
siderable majority of Scotch electors supported Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill, and have since supported successive Liberal 
Ministries, notably that of Mr. Asquith. Again, all prosecutions 
for breaches of the criminal law are conducted by public prose- 
cutors acting under the Lord Advocate, entirely impartial officials 
who have nothing to gain by obtaining convictions, and in whose 
hands the question of whether there is to be a prosecution or not 
is absolutely left. In the last twenty years there has only been 
one private prosecution, and that in a very special case, where 
the Crown refused to prosecute. It would, therefore, seem that 
there is no factor which would tend to vitiate the conclusions 
that may be drawn from criminal statistics in Scotland. 

The Prison Commissioners of Scotland annually publish a 
report on the number and classes of crime committed in Scotland. 
Before the war one of the tables so published was headed ** Return 
of Religious Persuasion and Nationality of all Prisoners in Con- 
finement on the last day of each year.” I have taken the last 
three complete years before the war—partly because ordinary 
crime during the war has greatly decreased and has been ab- 
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normally low, but mainly because for some reason, perhaps not 
unconnected with political pressure by Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment, this useful table has been recently omitted from the Report. 
The total number of prisoners at the end of 1911 was 2500, of 
whom 2058 were males and 442 females. Of these the Pres- 
byterians contributed 1311 males and 269 females, or a total of 
1580—the Roman Catholics 608 males and 144 females, or a total 
of 752. The nationalities of the total number of prisoners were: 
Scottish, 1581; Irish, 728. There would thus appear to have 
been one Presbyterian criminal who was not Scottish, and 24 
Roman Catholics who were not Irish. As there is a not incon- 
siderable number of Scotch and English Roman Catholics in 
Scotland, this small number shows that ordinary criminality does 
not depend on religion. The Presbyterians are, on the whole, 
hardly dealt with, because, as the Established religion of Scotland 
is Presbyterian, a criminal who has no Church connexion at all is 
so dubbed, if as an infant he was baptized by the parish minister, 
whose offices can be demanded free of charge. The difference 
between the figures 2309 and 2500 is represented mainly by 
Episcopalians—-the only other large sect in Scotland. 

The corresponding figures for December 31, 1912, are as follows : 


Total number of prisoners in confinement as s -. 2732 

Presbyterians .. 1308 males and 258 females ne -- 1566 

Roman Catholics 608 males and 167 females ae PC i 
NATIONALITIES 

Scottish .. .. 1267 males and 253 females wa can) Se 

Irish “a .. 640 males and 171 females a —< 

And for December 31, 1913: 

Total number in confinement .. - wa ae «eee 

Presbyterians .. 1337 males and 272 females ae -» 1609 

Roman Catholics 619 males and 149 females ae -- 768 
NATIONALITIES 

Scottish .. .. 1329 males and 279 females ee -- 1628 

Irish Pe .. 599 males and 150 females “ << 


In the first of these two years, accordingly, there were 46 
prisoners who were Presbyterians but not Scottish, and 36 
Irish who were not Roman Catholics; and in the second, 
19 prisoners who were Presbyterians but not Scottish, and 19 
Roman Catholics who were not Irish. As the Irish Pres- 
byterians are probably originally of Scotch descent, they are left 
out of the comparison, as they would not belong to the Irish- 
Celtic race with which I am alone dealing. 
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The total number of criminals at the end of the three years 
referred to was thus 7805, of whom 2288 were of Irish nationality. 
The next matter to ascertain is what proportion does the number 
of persons professing an Irish nationality bear to the population 
of Scotland ? This cannot be ascertained from the census returns 
with complete accuracy, but a sufficiently close approximation 
may be made by considering the number of Roman Catholic 
marriages compared with the total number of marriages in Scot- 
land. During the year 1913 these were 3960, and constituted 
11-76 per cent. of the total. Taking that ratio as a fair test of the 
ratio of Roman Catholics in the total population of 4,728,132, the 
number of Roman Catholics in Scotland may be estimated at 
556,000. All Roman Catholics in Scotland are, however, not of 
Irish extraction, but I do not think I do them any injustice when 
I suggest that of the 11-76 per cent., 1-76 per cent. may be treated 
as of Scotch or English race. Thus, not more than 10 per cent. 
of the whole population of Scotland is of Irish nationality ; yet 
their contribution to the crime of the country works out at 29-3 
per cent. In other words, the Irish in Scotland produce nearly 
three times as many criminals as the native population. 

The statistics also bear testimony to the greater prevalence 
of crime among women of Irish descent, as compared with Scotch- 
women. The ratio of Presbyterian female criminals to males is 
a little over one-sixth—the percentage of Irish female criminals to 
males is just « ver one-fourth. The Irishman in Scotland thus 
abundantly bears out the general characteristics of the Irish 
Celts for lawlessness. If the Irish element were eliminated there 
would be no more law-abiding population in the world than that 
of Scotland, and that would be equally true of the non-Irish 
Roman Catholics, who contribute an insignificant part of the total 
criminality. 

In the absence of precise statistics as to the number of Irish 
Roman Catholics and the number of criminals who were both 
Irish and Roman Catholic, the above results cannot claim to be 
scientifically accurate, but are only close approximations. They 
are not, however, calculated to do injustice to the Irish-Celtic 
race, for the marriages amongst the lower classes of the people 
are notoriously more numerous than amongst the people as a whole, 
and the overwhelming proportion of Irish in Scotland belong to 
these classes. It does not, however, necessarily follow that a race is 
inferior simply because it produces an abnormal number of crim- 
inals, although, generally speaking, the test of a highly civilized 
community is its respect for law and order. Conceivably there may 
be races who are too dull and poor-spirited ever to lapse into crime, 
and emotional and impulsive peoples are more apt to do so than 
those of a more phlegmatic temperament. I, therefore, proceed 
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to consider what I regard as the more important criterion of in- 
feriority of a race—namely, its incapacity to produce men of the 
highest genius. In dealing with this aspect I have not prepared 
lists of distinguished men for myself, I have been content to accept 
the data which Mr. Havelock Ellis provides in A Study of British 
Genius. Mr. Ellis, in classifying these as English, Scotch, Welsh, 
or Irish, had regard less to the actual place of birth than to the 
birthplace of the parents and grandparents of the distinguished 
persons in his list, but the results derived from birthplace alone, 
as by Mr. A. H. Maclean (Where we get our Best Men), do not 
differ very widely. According to both writers, Ireland holds a 
respectable place in the matter of percentage in proportion to popu- 
lation, although considerably less than England, and markedly less 
than Scotland. He does not, however, deal with the question which 
I propose to consider—namely, What proportion of the men of 
genius that Ireland has produced belonged to the Irish-Celtic 
race, and what to descendants of English and Scotch settlers in 
that country ? 

Of the 1030 persons selected by Mr. Ellis as of the first rank, 
the following are said by him to be Irish. It is necessary to give 
the names in full in order that the point which I wish to make 
may be brought out. They are as follows : 


Balfe Fitzgerald Lawrence, H. Quin 
Banim Fitzgibbon Lawrence, J. Robinson 
Becher Flood Leech Ross, R. 
Berkeley Francis Lover Russell 
Black Garrick Lucas Scotus 
Blake, W. Godwin, M. Macklin Sheil 
Bowen Goldsmith Macnaghtan Sheridan 
Boyle Grattan Macready Steele 
Boyle, A. Hamilton Maginn Sullivan 
Bradshaw Hazlitt Malone Toland 
Burke Hemans Moore, T, Tone 
Cade Hort Mulready Tyndall 
Cadogan Hutton Napier, Sir J. Ussher 
Canning, C. Jameson Napier, J.P. White, J. B. 
Canning, G. Kean Nicholson Wilde 
Canning, S. Kelly O’Connel] Wiseman 
Carleton Kemble, F, O’ Leary Wolfe 
Danby Kemble, J. O'Neill Wyse 
Farquhar Knowles Parnell 


Now, the first thing that is noteworthy is that nearly all the 
names of the distinguished men who have been born in Ireland 
are of English or Scotch origin, and therefore are presumably 
descended from English or Scotch settlers. Of the distinctive 
Irish names—that is to say, the names which are not ordinarily to 
be found in Great Britain—I think the following alone may be so 
classed : Grattan, Macklin, Macready, Maginn, Malone, Mulready, 
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O’Connell, O’Leary, O’Neill, Sullivan—and possibly Quin, Toland, 
and Tone; and it is notable that these are mainly the names of 
persons who have become distinguished as orators or actors. 
Indeed, outside of these two professions, it may be said that the 
Irish Celt has contributed nothing to the long list of men of genius 
that Ireland has produced. Maginn and Malone were journalists 
and authors, but their talents were somewhat similar to those 
possessed by men who have been conspicuous for eloquence. 
Not one of the offspring of the Irish Celt can be said to have con- 
tributed anything of permanent value. There are no great authors, 
statesmen, artists, musicians, or men of science who bear dis- 
tinctively Irish-Celtic names—at all events, so far as the list which 
I have examined is concerned: these abound amongst the re- 
mainder. Another general observation also tends to corroborate 
the conclusion that, apart from the few that I have mentioned as 
bearing Irish-Celtic names, none of the distinguished persons 
enumerated were of Irish-Celtic origin, for with very few exceptions 
they professed the Protestant faith. Burke came, no doubt, of an 
Irish family which had long been settled in Ireland, but it is quite an 
accepted fact that the name is just a variant of the Norman name 
De Burgh, which still exists in that form, and Edmund Burke, 
who was not merely an orator, but a statesman, was a Protestant 
owning an estate in Ireland which, in the time of his forbears 
from whom he ¢@erived it, could only be held by a Protestant. 
Even Goldsmith, who possessed some of the characteristics that 
are especially associated with the Irish, such as improvidence 
and extravagance, coupled with much personal amiability, 
was the son of a curate of the Church of England, and his name 
shows very clearly that, on the father’s side at least, he must 
have been of English descent. Many of the names are distinctly 
Scottish, such as Farquhar, Hamilton, Jameson, Macnaghtan, 
Napier, Nicholson, and (perhaps) Russell. Others are the names 
of noble families in England, offshoots from which had settled in 
Ireland, and one or two are distinctly of foreign origin. Two— 
Fitzgerald and Fitzgibbon—point to a Norman descent. There is 
a common delusion that Ireland has been prolific in great generals, 
and it is the case that a number of our most distinguished soldiers 
have had their birthplace there. It was the Duke of Wellington, 
however, who was himself born in Ireland, to whom is attributed 
the remark that a man is not a horse because he is born in a stable, 
and of recent generals who are enumerated in a list compiled by 
Conan Doyle, in an article on the distribution of British intellect, 
he mentions Lord Wolseley, Lord Charles Beresford, Sir H. Gough, 
and General Butler as amongst the distinguished men who were 
Irish. Obviously none of them were of Irish-Celtic descent, and 
all of them, so far as I know, were Protestants. Maclise, the only 
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great painter who is mentioned in Mr. Conan Doyle’s list, which, 
to a large extent, overlaps the more exhaustive one compiled by 
Mr. Ellis, is a name that would at first suggest an Irish origin. 
In point of fact, however, Maclise was descended from a Scottish 
soldier called Macdonald, who made Ireland his home, and who 
was the artist’s grandfather. The name was changed at first to 
Macleish, and ultimately became Maclise. Of the distinctively 
English names, a few were borne by men who professed the Catholic 
faith, such as the poet Thomas Moore. Even the leaders of the 
Irish Party have sometimes been men who bore English names, 
although they led Irish politicians. Of these Parnell is, perhaps, 
the best-known example, and Parnell himself was a Protestant, 
or at least never professed the Catholic faith. 

The result of my analysis, therefore, is that only an insignificant 
percentage of the men of genius who have hailed from Ireland 
as the country of their birth, were Irish Celtic by name and Roman 
Catholic by religion, and of these the great majority attained their 
distinction only in the arts which have no permanent value for 
humanity. The orator or the actor may please the audiences of 
the time in which he lives—the orator may even play a considerable 
part in political history, but he is as often an instrument of evil as 
of good ; everything depends upon the particular cause which he 
espouses. So far as posterity is concerned, they might as well 
never have existed, because they have done nothing { to develop 
or improve humanity. They are in contrast with those whose 
works remain behind them and constitute a permanent contribu- 
tion to the literature, the arts, or the sciences by which civilization 
has gradually been built wp. It is a curious feature of the Irish- 
Celtic character that it claims as its own all men of distinction who 
have been born in Ireland, and yet, with the few exceptions which 
I have named, most of whom attained their distinction as leaders 
of revolt, or as Parliamentarians, and whose power lay in their 
appeal to the passions which tend to disintegrate civilizing forces, 
the vast majority belonged to the hated Protestant minority that 
the politicians for the past hundred years or so have maintained 
should be forcibly ejected from Ireland. Yet without these 
Ireland would practically be in the same position, so far as its 
production of men of genius is concerned, as the savage races 
amongst whom gifts of oratory and of acting—certainly the former 
—are probably as highly developed as amongst the Irish. 

That the soil and climate of Ireland are not in themselves 
inimical to genius may be gathered from the very large number of 
Irish-born persons of English or Scottish descent who figure in 
Mr. Ellis’s list. Relatively to population, Scotland is easily at the 
top of the tree in its production of distinguished men, but it must 
take a second place when one keeps in view the large number of 
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geniuses who were not of Irish-Celtic origin, but claimed Ireland as 
their native country. The Protestant element of Ireland is not 
more than one-fourth or one-fifth of the total population, and yet 
it appears to have produced relatively to its numbers a greater 
proportion of men of genius than even Scotland. It is worth 
observing that in just the qualities which are most prominent 
amongst the Irish Celts—namely, gifts of oratory and acting— 
Scotland is most deficient. Few, if any, great actors have been 
of Scottish origin, and not many orators, that I can recall, except 
Gladstone, who, although born and brought up in England, had 
grandparents who hailed from Leith, where their tombs may still 
be seen in a deserted graveyard on the banks of the Water of Leith. 
It is exactly in the gifts which the Irish Celts do not possess that 
the Scotch have attained eminence—poetry, literature, art, and, 
most of all, science ; to these Scotland has contributed far more 
than its share of the men of genius of British origin. This fact 
alone tends to show the complete difference in the racial charac- 
teristics, and emphasizes the fact on which most ethnologists are 
agreed, that the great majority of the people of Scotland are of 
Nordic descent. 

What I have deduced from a study of the men of outstanding 
distinction is borne out by the facts of everyday life. Although 
one-tenth of the population of Scotland is of Irish descent, it is 
rare to find any of them in the learned professions. Few attain 
even to considerable wealth, and those who acquire fortunes 
generally do so in such spheres as pawnbrokers, publicans, and the 
like, where they have their own countrymen as their chief cus- 
tomers. Even at the Bar, where the art of oratory, of which the 
Irishman has a natural gift, is practised, there are in England and 
Scotland very few who bear Irish-Celtic names who have attained 
to any leading position in their profession. This can scarcely be 
due to the fact that the immigrants from Ireland were originally in 
humble circumstances, for many of the most distinguished Scots- 
men have been brought up in circumstances of poverty. Million- 
aires like Mr. Carnegie, Lord Strathcona, and others were entirely 
the architects of their own fortunes, and owed little to the cir- 
cumstances of their birth except the fact that they received a good 
education. It may be that in this respect a Protestant child is 
more favourably situated than one of Catholic parents, as the 
professors of the latter faith have never set the same store by 
education as Protestant England, and especially Presbyterian 
Scotland, but in proportion to their numbers, distinguished men of 
British origin belonging to the Catholic Church have probably 
been as numerous in Great Britain as those of distinctly Protestant 
traditions. 

I summarize accordingly the results which I have arrived at 
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thus: (1) The Irish-Celtic race has produced hardly any men 
of genius—certainly not one-tenth of the proportion produced by 
the English and Scotch ; (2) such contributions as they have made 
have been mainly, if not entirely, as actors or orators whose 
talents have been of no permanent service to the human race ; 
(3) that the Irish Celts have no capacity for greatness in art, 
literature, or science, and have, in the course of their whole history, 
not produced a single person of pre-eminent gifts; (4) that while 
the Irish Celt is a good fighting man when properly led, he has no 
capacity for leadership, and the race has never produced a great 
master of strategy ; (5) that as a race they are characteristically 
lawless, and in a well-ordered country like Scotland they produce 
three times as much of the crime of the country as the rest of the 
population. These conclusions, | am aware, are opposed to the 
popular and uninstructed view of the Irish Celts, which credits 
them with gifts of imagination and an appreciation of art and 
poetry that 1s denied to the less volatile Teuton. The remarkable 
thing is that if these gifts exist they are still without exponents of a 
high order, and it is the men of Nordic names who have, in the 
main, been productive of the greatness of the British Empire. 
This sterility of the Irish Celts, although apparently possessed of 
great gifts in some directions, is, | believe, mainly due to an entire 
incapacity for concentrated and continuous effort which char- 
acterizes them as a whole. 


Q. E. D. 


MR. BECKFORD IN PORTUGAL 


THE sale at Christie’s in November last of pictures from Hamilton 
Palace has directed public attention once more to that romantic 
figure, Mr. William Beckford of Fonthill. We may be sure that 
he does not object. From his earliest youth he was in the full 
glare of the limelight, and from his place among the heavenly 
host he must have nodded encouragement and approval to Messrs. 
Duveen when, for the Daughters of William Beckford, Esquire, by 
Romney, they bid the sum of no less than 52,000 guineas, the 
largest price ever given for a single picture at a public auction. 

Beckford’s fame rests on two things—the Oriental romance 
called Vathek, which he wrote at a single sitting of three days 
and two nights, and the mad extravagance with which he dis- 
sipated in building and in collecting the vast fortune which he 
inherited at the age of nine from his father. The latter worthy, 
who was a West India planter, has his own niche in the Temple 
of Fame. He was Lord Mayor of London in 1763, the year which 
witnessed the publication of the celebrated No. 45 of the North 
Briton, and during the long struggle with the Court which ensued 
he supported Wilkes through thick and thin. Incidentally he 
found time to give public banquets which were reputed to be more 
elaborate than any since the days of Henry VIII. In 1770 Beck- 
ford pére was again Lord Mayor, and it was as the leading citizen 
of the metropolis that he bearded George III in the impromptu 
speech which has since become historical—a speech, to quote the 
Dictionary of National Biography, which “when it was being 
uttered made the King’s countenance flush with anger, while the 
Court surrounding him listened to it with something like consterna- 
tion.” To modern ears the speech sounds almost servile, not to 
say abject, towards the monarch himself: but even to-day it 
would arouse some comment were my Lord Mayor and Common 
Council to proceed in state to Buckingham Palace and inform 
King George that his Cabinet was “an enemy to your Majesty’s 
person and family, a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer 
of our happy constitution as it was established at the glorious 
and necessary Revolution.” 

Vathek is not to be found in every library, and it may be 
asserted with some confidence that the book is not familiar except 
by name to the majority of readers of the National Review. We 
doubt whether Beckford’s Italy; with sketches of Spain and 
Portugal and Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of 
Alcobaca and Batalha are known even by name to any but actual 
students of eighteenth-century literature. They are none the 
less well worth reading. While Beckford was abroad heJmet 
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every one worth knowing, and he describes his experiences with a 
light and facile pen. The two books have long been out of print, 
but they can still be picked up at second-hand booksellers. 

After the death of his wife, Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter 
of the Earl of Aboyne, to whom he had been married only three 
years, Beckford sought consolation and distraction in foreign 
travel. In 1794 he visited Portugal for the second time, and in 
June of that year we find him setting out in the company of his 
two friends, the Grand Prior of Aviz and the Prior of St. Vincent, 
to say nothing of a vast army of servants and retainers, for the 
monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha. The first night they lay at 
the monastery of St. Vincent, and among the guests there was a 
missionary from China, who related some of his experiences. 
““*T have seen in the depth of winter,’ he said, ‘a whole extent 
of garden warmed by a deliciously mild and scented vapour, 
and all the trees covered with silken leaves and artificial flowers, 
and on a pool of water hundreds of gaily enamelled ducks formed 
of metal, swimming by mechanism and by mechanism opening 
all their bills and uttering their accustomed sound with their 
usual volubility and swallowing the food the eunuchs of the 
palace cast to them—ay, and returning it again, to all appearance 
most happily digested, the Emperor standing by all the while, 
laughing at my surprise, and believing himself neither more nor 
less, I am entirely convinced, than an incarnation of the god Fo.’ 
— Dreadful! exclaimed the Grand Prior, ‘I wonder he has 
not shared the fate of Nebuchadnezzar ! ’"—‘ He should have been 
sent to grass at once,’ observed the Prior of St. Vincent’s.— 
‘That would have been a pity,’ rejoined the ex-missionary ; 
‘for notwithstanding the impossibility I experienced of making 
him comprehend our own ineffable mysteries, I must declare him 
to be a wise monarch and an excellent man.’— That is more 
difficult to believe than all you have told us,’ observed the Grand 
Prior, ‘ when we reflect upon the horrid impiety of believing one- 
self Fo.’-—‘ There is no lie in the world people will not believe,’ 
said the missionary.” 

Country roads in Portugal are bad enough now, but they 
were even worse in 1794. The lumbering carriages of the party 
stuck fast in the mud or laboured and rolled like vessels on a 
swelling sea after a storm. Three miles in two hours was the rate 
of progress. But the royal monastery of Alcobaca was reached 
at last, and the Grand Prior received his illustrious guests with 
peculiar graciousness. 

While the “ three graces of holiness ” were performing devout 
prostrations before the High Altar, Beckford stole off to visit 
the chapel where lie interred Pedro the Just and his beloved Inez. 
Just as he was giving way to the affecting reveries such a subject 
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could not fail to inspire in the least romantic bosom, in came the 
Grand Priors hand in hand, all three together. “‘ To the kitchen,’ 
said they in perfect unison, ‘ to the kitchen and that immediately.’ 
Such a summons, so conveyed, was irresistible ; the three prelates 
led the way to, I verily believe, the most distinguished temple of 
gluttony in all Europe. What Glastonbury may have been in its 
palmy state, I cannot answer; but my eyes never beheld in any 
modern convent of France, Italy, or Germany, such an enormous 
space dedicated to culmary purposes. Through the centre of the 
immense and nobly-groined hall, not less than sixty feet in 
diameter, ran a brisk rivulet of the clearest water, flowing through 
pierced wooden reservoirs, containing every sort and size of the 
finest river fish. On one side, loads of game and venison were 
heaped up; on the other, vegetables and fruit in endless variety. 
Beyond a long line of stoves extended a row of ovens, and close 
to them hillocks of wheaten flour whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, 
jars of the purest oil, and pastry in vast abundance, which a 
numerous tribe of lay brothers and their attendants were rolling 
out and puffing up into a hundred different shapes, singing all the 
while as blithely as larks in a cornfield. My servants and those 
of their reverend excellencies, the two Priors, were standing by 
in the full glee of witnessing these hospitable preparations, as well 
pleased, and as much flushed as if they had been just returned from 
assisting at the marriage at Cana in Galilee. ‘ There,’ said the 
Lord Abbot, ‘we shall not starve: God’s bounties are great, 
it is fit we should enjoy them.’ ” 

Before the secularization of all the religious establishments 
in Portugal in 1833, the Cistercian Abbey of Alcobaca was one of 
the richest and largest convents in the world. The low white 
buildings, erected in the latter half of the twelfth century in the 
form of a huge square, have no architectural pretensions. In the 
centre stands the church, with an ugly baroque facade of later 
date. The chapel where Beckford’s “ affecting reveries ” were so 
rudely interrupted by the greedy prelates, opens off the south 
transept and still contains the tombs of King Pedro I and Inez 
de Castro. Their story is one of the most romantic in the annals 
of Portugal. The beautiful Inez came from Spain as lady-in- 
waiting to the Infante Pedro’s bride. He fell violently in love 
with her, made her his mistress, and on the death of his wife was 
secretly married to her. The Portuguese nobles, fearing her 
influence, conspired against her, persuaded King Alfonso IV to 
consent to her death, and murdered her at Coimbra in 1355. 

Pedro, mad with rage, rebelled against his father, and a 
reconciliation was only with difficulty effected. As soon as he 
ascended the throne his first care was to seize the murderers and 
torture them to death. He then summoned his nobles and openly 
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declared his marriage to Inez. Her body was disinterred at 
Coimbra, solemnly crowned and placed on a throne. After 
receiving the homage of the Court, the corpse was borne in state 
to Alcobaca and buried there. The two effigies lie feet to feet, 
in order that the first object seen by Pedro on his resurrection 
may be his beloved Inez. 

The convent buildings are now used as barracks. The kitchen 
is untouched—an immensely high room with a huge conical 
chimney supported on iron pillars. The stream still flows through 
the centre, but alas, soldiers now wash their plates in the waters 
where the “ finest river fish” used to wait the pleasure of my 
Lord Abbot! ‘The cloisters resound to the tramp of armed men, 
and in the very rooms where formerly the fat and idle monks 
wasted their days in sloth and gluttony may now be seen artillery 
from Krupps and Creusot. 

The next day the travellers drove over to Batalha, some 
fourteen miles distant, taking with them an immense quantity 
of food and wine. Beckford passed a disturbed night. He was 
gazing out of the window when, suddenly, a loud and melancholy 
voice echoed through the garden saying, “ Judgment! judgment ! 
tremble at the anger of an offended God! Woe to Portugal! 
woe! woe!” His blood ran cold as he watched emerging from 
the thicket a majestic, deadly pale old man, who neither looked 
about nor above him, but moved slowly on, sighing profoundly 
and from time to time renewing his doleful cry. The Prior of 
Batalha came to apologize in the morning, and explained that it 
was not a ghost, but a near relative of the Duke of Aveiro, who had 
been tortured and executed with most of his family by the great 
Pombal. These events had unhinged the poor man’s mind, and 
he had become a monk. But he could not forget what had passed, 
and believed himself commissioned by God to predict the desola- 
tion of Portugal and the doom of its royal house. 

The beautiful monastery of Batalha commemorates the 
victory of Aljubarrota, where in 1385 King John I, aided by 
five hundred English archers, defeated the Spanish forces and 
secured the independence of Portugal. King John’s wife was 
Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt, and the church 
shows traces of English influence—in fact the ground plan and 
the masonsare said to have been brought from England. But the 
elaborate and intricate tracery in the arches of the cloisters, 
the characteristic floreated cones ornamenting the roof and 
parapets, and the exquisite lace-like carving in the Founder’s 
Chapel and over the doorways are purely Portuguese. The 
gardens in the cloisters, gleaming in the bright sun, the vaulting 
of the chapter-house, the views from the terraced roof over the 


pine-woods and fields, the unfinished “ Capellas Imperfeitas ” 
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with the strange towers built after Indian models in the form of 
bundles of reeds, form a series of pictures which no one fortunate 
enough to have seen them is likely to forget. 

Their Holinesses of Aviz and St. Vincent had not Pere for so 
many miles without a definite object. But it was not till the very 
moment of departure, when the carriages and horses were at the 
door, that they retired with their brother of Aleobaga into a private 
room, whence issued the sounds of loud and angry words approach- 
ing to tempest. The subject of this animated controversy was 
certain grotto-like communications between the sacred asylum 
and another not less monastic, but tenanted by the fairer portion 
of holy communities, the daughters of prayer and penitence. 
His reverence of Alcobaca was furious, and sped his parting guests, 
not with the sunny smiles that had greeted their arrival, but with 
a sullen, sulky gloom. 

On the way home, as the travellers were passing through a 
pine forest, the career of the caravan was suddenly arrested by a 
most imposing cock-hatted personage, booted up to the chin, 
and decked out in all the pride of burnished pistol and gold-laced 
holster. This gentleman was the bearer of an invitation from his 
mistress, the owner of a guinta hard by, and the offered hospitality 
was gladly accepted. The guinta into which the party now 
entered presented a strange scene. On the outside was a dense 
wall of myrtle, bay, and ilex. Within were large square plats of 
curious flowers, and in the midst of each rose a fountain enclosed 
within a richly gilded cage, containing birds of every variety of 
size, song, and plumage ; parakeets with pretty little flesh- 
coloured beaks, parrots of the largest species, looking arch and 
cunning, as they kept cracking and grinding walnuts and filberts 
between their bills as black as ebony, and conclaves of araras and 
cockatoos. Their united screechings and screamings on the ap- 
proach of the party gave the alarm to a multitude of smaller birds, 
which issued forth in clouds from every leaf and spray of the 
walls of verdure. ‘‘ The strange green light which faintly pervaded 
the closely bowered alleys,” Beckford continues, “the aromatic 
odour universally diffused—the rustle of wings, the chirping 
and twittering above my head on every side of me, was so com- 
pletely bewildering and magical that I doubted whether ever 
again I should be permitted to emerge into common life or common 
daylight. The soft, perfumed, voluptuous atmosphere of this 
seemingly enchanted garden induced a languor and listlessness 
to creep over me I scarcely ever felt before.” 

Beckford’s languor was abruptly interrupted by the pompous 
equerry, who had been dispatched to summon him to the presence 
of the bird-queen. The house was a rambling building one story 
high with large verandas, under which were offices innumerable, 
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not unlike rabbit-burrows, out of and into which were continually 
creeping a great number of tawny-coloured menials, very slightly 
clothed, all busily engaged in tending the feathered race committed 
to their charge ; for half of these burrows were closed with light 
trellises of wire, forming no very pleasant aviaries. Most horribly 
discordant screechings indeed seemed to indicate that the birds 
of the establishment were not so happy or so judiciously governed 
as their sovereign mistress imagined. On the steps leading up 
to the principal veranda stood the three nephews of the great 
lady ; all just alike, sleek, smooth, and sallow; all dressed in 
obsolete court dresses of blue and silver tissue, each with powdered 
hair in a silken bag, each with his little cut-steel-hilted sword ; 
and each with a little abdominal bulge that promised, in the 
course of a very few years, to become a paunch of considerable 
dignity. In close attendance upon these hopeful youths were a 
stripling page, a half-crazed buffoon, an ex-Jesuit, and a dwarf, 
personages indispensable to a noble and well-constituted Portu- 
guese establishment. Beckford was ushered into the great lady’s 
presence, and after some refreshments a prolonged silence ensued, 
broken only by the whirring and whizzing of enormous cock- 
chafers. At last Her Excellency broke silence by asking Beckford 
whether there were any birds in England, to which he replied with 
a low obeisance that, thanks be to God, his country was blessed 
with an immense number. 

“* Indeed,’ she rejoined, ‘I thought your country too cold 
to allow them, sweet dears, to build their nests and enjoy them- 
selves. —‘ Yes,’ observed the Jesuit, ‘ the climate of your island 
must be very bitter. Camoens, whose authority none can dispute, 
calls it 

A grande Inglaterra che de neve 
Boreal sempre abunda,’ 


‘Which, being undoubtedly the case,’ continued the bird- 
queen, ‘that great number you boast of must be imported : 
indeed, I understood as much from an old servant of my father’s, 
who made a fortune by dealing in canary-birds, and taking them 
to your great town, where you can hardly distinguish night 
from day, as he told me. He was continually resorting to that 
black place with his living wares (how I pity them ! y and he 
gained sufficient, though he almost coughed his lungs out, to buy 
a nice guinta in my neighbourhood. He is an excellent judge 
of everything that concerns birds ; and for the sagacity with 
which he discovers an inc ipient pip and stops its progress I may 
venture to affirm, from long experience, he has no equal. But 
tell me fairly, most estimable Englishman, have you any native 
birds in your island ?’— Yes, madam,’ was my triumphant 
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reply, ‘ we have; one in particular—seldom seen but often heard, 
the cuckoo.’”” A few months later the old lady died and her 
feathered dependents were dispersed and destroyed. The pine 
forest was cut down by the French armies attacking the lines 
of Torres Vedras, and they even grubbed up the very roots for 
fuel. 

Travellers’ tales are proverbial, and a certain licence may fairly 
be allowed in the recital of adventures; but Beckford goes too 
far in his descriptions of the wealth and prosperity of Portugal. 
It is incredible that a country now so poor and backward should 
have been a very Canaan so comparatively recently. What has 
happened to the magnificent fruits on which he dilates so fondly ? 
Better oranges can be bought in London than in Lisbon, and all 
Portugal cannot produce a peach equal to those on sale at Covent 
Garden throughout the summer. From the windows of the 
train between Lisbon and Vallado, and during the drive from there 
to Alcobaca and Batalha, the traveller sees tracts of moor covered 
with cistus, low scrub and heather and gorse in full bloom, sandy 
wastes, and range upon range of barren hills. Much of the land 
is covered with pine forests, and the patches of cultivation only 
accentuate the impression of poverty. The crops look bad 
and the ground tilled in a primitive way. Villages are few and 
far between and consist of a few whitewashed hovels. 

According to Beckford every rood of this same land was 
employed to advantage in 1794. Each cottage, the abode of 
industrious contentment, had its well-fenced garden richly 
embossed with gourds and melons, its abundant waterspout, its 
vine, its fig-tree, and its espalier of pomegranate. ‘The peasantry, 
comfortably clad in substantial garments, looked at the travellers 
without envy because their hearts were expanded by good treat- 
ment, their granaries amply stored, and their flocks numerous 
and healthy. Certainly such a description cannot be applied 
to the Portuguese peasantry of to-day, whose condition is notori- 
ously deplorable. 

Much to the disgust of the two prelates, they were not allowed 
to go straight home. While still on the way to Lisbon they were 
summoned to the Royal Palace of Queluz to furnish a report 
on their visit to the monasteries. Beckford was invited to go too. 
The village of Queluz lies half-way between Lisbon and Cintra, 
and the palace of Queluz de Baixo still remains a monument 
to the folly and extravagance of King Peter III. The grey 
building, attractive enough externally when gleaming under the 
bright sun, is of great size. The interior is dreary beyond words ; 
room after room with peeling walls, dilapidated painted ceilings, 
cracked and tarnished mirrors, while the-gloom inseparable from 
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buildings long uninhabited hangs like a pall over the place. The 
gardens, however, laid out in imitation of those at Versailles, 
are charming and well kept. Fo:mal beds of flowers, edged with 
a broad border of box, blaze with colour in the spring. Marble 
statues are placed at every point of vantage. Groves of orange- 
trees line a series of water-tanks, gay with coloured tiles. Be- 
yond the gardens is a small wood, at the end of which is a large 
stone grotto and fountain. The whole Royal Family were in 
residence at the moment—the mad Queen, the Prince Regent 
and his wife, the Princess of Brazil, whose reputation was no 
better than it should be. Beckford was wandering alone in the 
gardens admiring their many beauties when he met the young 
Marquis of Marialva. “‘ Come with me,’ said the latter. ‘The 
Princess, who has learnt that you are here, and who has heard 
that you run like a greyhound, wishes to be convinced herself of 
the truth of a report she thinks so extraordinary.’ ” 

The two young men penetrated into an amphitheatre of verdure 
concealed in the deepest recess of the odoriferous thickets, where, 
seated in the Oriental fashion on a rich velvet carpet spread on 
the grass, they beheld the Princess, surrounded by thirty or forty 
young women, every one far superior in loveliness of feature and 
fascination of smile to their august mistress. A race was arranged 
between Beckford, Marialva, and two Indian-looking girls of 
fourteen or fifteen, and though, as Beckford is careful to state, 
the two latter ran “ with amazing swiftness,” he won the race 
easily in spite of the start of ten paces which he conceded. The 
Englishman was then called upon to dance a bolero to the music of 
a low, soft-flowing choir of female voices. Nothing daunted, he 
arose and glided along in a delirium of romantic delight, while 
the odoriferous thickets were filled with harmony, well tuned and 
perfectly melodious. The dance was in full swing when it was 
suddenly interrupted by a messenger summoning Beckford to an 
audience with the Prince Regent. No wonder he found the palace 
dark and dull after this lively scene! His audience with the 
Prince consisted of an exchange of banalities respecting Alcobaca 
and the journey, broken at intervals by terrible and agonizing 
shrieks of “ Ai Jesous! Ai Jesous!” It was the mad Queen, 
beside herself with horror at the vision which haunted her day 
and night of her father’s image in the midst of raging flame being 
dragged by a crowd of ghastly phantoms from a pedestal of molten 
iron. 

Beckford did not remain in Portugal much longer. In 1796 
he returned to Fonthill and began the wild extravagances with 
which his name is associated. While not engaged in building 
huge mansions and towers only to be pulled down to make way for 
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something more sumptuous and lofty, he collected books, furni- 
ture, pictures, china, etc., with frenzied zeal. At last even his 
enormous fortune gave out, and he was obliged in 1822 to sell 
Fonthill and many of its treasures. The others were left to his 
daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, and they have now been 
dispersed, some at the great Hamilton sale in 1882 and the pictures 
in November last. Beckford retired to Bath and died there in 
1844, at the ripe age of eighty-five. 
G. H. VILLIERs 


THE NIVELLE AFFAIRE 


THE electoral campaign which preceded the recent General Election 
in France gave rise to a heated controversy over what has become 
known as the Nivelle affair. General Nivelle’s friends, equipped 
by him with a large number of official documents, which had, 
till then, been secret, accused M. Painlevé, who at the time of 
‘General Nivelle’s campaign was War Minister in M. Ribot’s 
Cabinet, of having interfered with General Nivelle’s plans, and 
of having stopped his offensive at a time when it had every 
prospect of achieving a great success. M. Painlevé has vigorously 
replied, and has produced still more documents to prove that it was 
not he but the Germans who stopped General Nivelle’s attacks. 
We are in no way concerned with the quarrels of French soldiers 
and Ministers, but the controversy has brought to light much that 
affects us very intimately, and it is with this aspect of the question 
that [ propose to deal. 

The plans for the AJlied campaign of 1917 were considered 
and approved at a conference of Allied commanders-in-chief and 
chiefs of staff which assembled at Chantilly on November 16, 
1916, under the presidency of General Joffre. Great Britain was 
represented at this conference by Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William 
Robertson, and Italy, Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Belgium were 
also represented. The plan of campaign for the Western Front was 
as follows : 

(a) During the winter 1916-1917 the offensive operations now in progress will be 
continued with all activity compatible with the climatic conditions on each front. 

(b) In order to be in a position to meet any fresh development of the situation, 
and especially in order to be able to prevent the enemy from regaining the initiative, 


the armies of the Coalition will be ready to undertake combined offensive operations 
with all the means at their disposal after the first fortnight of February 1917. 


After some further discussion with Sir Douglas Haig, Joffre 
issued, on December 27, general instructions for the opening 
phase of the campaign. These prescribed an offensive by the 
British armies between Bapaume and the Vimy Ridge, combined 
with an offensive by the French northern group of armies between 
the Oise and the Somme. These two attacks were to be ready 
by February 1, 1917, and were to be followed at an interval of not 
less than a fortnight by an attack by the centre group of French 
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armies on the Aisne. As we know, from Ludendorff’s memoirs, 
the German Army was, at the time when these plans were drawn 
up, in a very critical position, and Ludendorff says he was then 
much occupied with the problem of how to prevent “the pro- 
gressive falling off of our fighting powers.” Joffre’s plan was to 
take advantage of the hard-won successes of the Somme campaign, 
first by maintaining the pressure on the Germans on the Somme 
Front, and next by attacking them early in the year, on as large a 
front as possible, before they had had time to recover from their 
difficulties. He was, however, aware that the heavy losses which 
the French Army had sustained in the first two years of the war, 
and the consequent depletion of the man-power of France, would 
prevent him from conducting long-sustained offensive operations 
with his own troops. He therefore arranged with Sir Douglas 
Haig that the brunt of the year’s campaign should gradually be 
more and more borne by the British armies, which he knew 
would increase during the early part of the year, and that it should 
culminate in a great British offensive in Flanders. These pro- 
posals came to the knowledge of certain of the politicians in Paris, 
who looked coldly upon Joffre. These gentlemen had for some 
time been dreading that the very thing which Jofire appeared to be 
deliberately planning would happen—that is, that the honour of 
delivering the final blow in the Great War would fall to the British 
Army, and this they held to be an unendurable stigma upon the 
military power and pride of France; Joffre was said to be a tired 
old man who was past his work. The defences of the Verdun 
Front were reported to have been neglected, and to this cause was 
attributed the fact that that pivot of the French defensive system 
had been so nearly lost. By removing General Sarrail from his 
command onthe Western Front, he had made enemies, for 
Sarrail, the one “Republican” general, had many political 
friends. Joffre was held to have been to blame for the collapse 
of Rumania, while the methods of the Somme were held to 
have been slow, cumbrous, and costly. Search was made for 
a successor who would have a bolder conception of the part 
to be played by the French armies, and would find a speedier 
road to victory. That successor was found in General Nivelle, 
who took Joffre’s place on December-16, 1916. Nivelle had won 
great distinction during the Battle of Verdun, in which he had 
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gained promotion, first to the command of a corps and then of an 
army, and he had been responsible for the French counter-attacks, 
which recaptured the forts of Douaumont and Vaux and relieved 
the French fortress from all danger. After an interview with Sir 
Douglas Haig on December 20, he, the next day, sent the British 
Commander-in-Chief a statement of his plans. This contained 
important modifications of those accepted by Joffre and the Allied 
generals. As before, there were to be two preparatory attacks, the 
British attack on the front Arras~Bapaume, and a French attack 
between the Oise and the Somme, but on a considerably shorter 
front than that envisaged by Joffre. These attacks were to be 
followed by a great attempt to break through by a force of twenty- 
seven French divisions attacking on the Aisne Front. In order to 
obtain these twenty-seven divisions, Nivelle asked Haig to extend 
the British Front from a point some miles north of the Somme, as 
far south as the Roye road, thus relieving eight French divisions, 
and in return for this extension he suggested that the British 
Army should limit the offensive operations on the Somme battle- 
front, which it had been decided at the Chantilly Conference 
should be carried out during the course of the winter. The effect 
of these decisions was to postpone materially the date of the 
opening of the combined offensive campaign, because Haig could 
not carry out such a considerable extension of his front until 
reinforcements which he was expecting had arrived, and, secondly, 
it diminished the power of the British Army to press the enemy 
on the Somme Front during the winter. It made the prosecution 
of Joffre’s idea of an early attack, which would prevent the 
enemy from taking the initiative, impossible, but, on the other hand, 
it made it possible for Nivelle to do what his friends wanted— 
namely, to increase the weight of the French blow—while his plan 
gave promise of a short, sharp, and decisive campaign. 

In the meantime a change of Government had taken place in 
England, and Mr. Lloyd George had succeeded Mr. Asquith as 
Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George came into office very much 
influenced by the events of the Battle of the Somme. He naturally 
could not be as aware, as we are now, of the effect of that battle 
upon the Germans, but he was very conscious of the horr.ble 
length of our casualty lists; he regarded the “ bloody assaults of 
the Somme ” as a grim failure from our point of view, and was 
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determined to have no more such battles. All his instincts were 
in favour of attacking some other enemy than the Germans, and 
he believed that the war could best be won by, as he termed it, 
knocking down Germany’s props. Soon after he became Prime 
Minister, early in January 1917, he attended a conference in 
Xome of Allied statesmen and generals, which had special re- 
ference to the situation in the Mediterranean and in Salonika. 
At that conference he produced a plan of his own. He does not 
appear to have regarded the proposals of the Allied generals at 
Chantilly with any favour ; indeed, in his famous Paris speech of 
November 1917 he spoke of them with contempt. He said : 

Conferences have been annually held to concert united action for the campaign of 
the coming year. Great generals came from many lands to Paris with carefully and skil- 
fully prepared plans for their own fronts. In the absence of a genuine Inter-Allied 
Council of men responsible as much for one part of the battlefield as for another, there was 
a sensitiveness, a delicacy about even tendering advice, letting alone support for any 
sector other than that for which the generals were themselves directly responsible. 
But there had to be an appearance of a strategic whole, so they all sat at the same table, 
metaphorically took thread and needle, sewed those plans together, and produced them 
to a subsequent civilian conference as one great strategic piece; and it was solemnly 
proclaimed to the world the following morning that the unity of the Allies was complete. 
At Rome he took an independent line, and proposed a great 
transfer of troops from the Western Front to Italy, and for an 
offensive against Austria, aiming at Laibach. This plan, which 
had not been seen by the soldiers till the conference met, was not 
received with the enthusiasm which Mr. Lloyd George hoped it 
would evoke, and it was referred by the statesmen to the soldiers 
for consideration. General Nivelle was rather rude about it. 

It is only with great difficulty [he wrote] that we are able to obtain the forces that we 
require, and it is suggested that we should weaken our front to undertake some adventure 
or other on the Italian Front. What is to be our objective ? Trieste ? Pola? perhaps 
Vienna ? geographical objectives the conquest of which will have no influence upon 
the war. The destruction of the principal mass of the enemy’s forces can alone bring 
about a decision. Now the principal mass of the enemy’s forces, the only forces which 
count, are on the Western Front, where the Germans have one hundred and thirty 
divisions out of two hundred, and those their best. In order to beat them it is necessary, 
as a preliminary, to break through the trench barrier. Is this possible? To this 
question the army of Verdun on October 24 and December 15 answered formally in the 
affirmative. We shall break through the German frontier when we wish, provided that 
we do not attack at the strongest point, that we effect a surprise, and carry through 
the operation in twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 

It is improbable that Mr. Lloyd George was aware of General 
Nivelle’s criticism of his proposal, but on his way back from Rome 
he heard that the new French Commander-in-Chief had a plan for 
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breaking through the trench barrier, a plan which would not in- 
volve another battle of the Somme, but a battle which would be 
over one way or the other within a short space of time, and he 
was disposed to give such a plan favourable consideration. Ac- 
cordingly, General Nivelle was invited to London, where he arrived 
on January 15, and explained his proposals to the War Cabinet. 
In the words of M. Painlevé : 

The prospect of gaining an early and decisive victory, the obvious dangers entailed 
by a prolongation of the war, the anxiety which submarine warfare had aroused in 
England, together with the personal impression produced by General Nivelle and his 
impressive confidence in the success of his plans, won the support of the British War 
Cabinet. Thenceforward the British and French Staffs collaborated closely in the 
preparation of the great enterprise, although Sir Douglas Haig made some reservations 
as to its scope and as to the duration of the preliminary operations, which he estimated 
must be long. 

Both Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson, in fact, 
pointed out that before a break-through, on any such scale as 
General Nivelle contemplated, could take place, the enemy’s 
resistance must be worn down by preparatory attacks on a great 
scale, and that it was not possible to foresee how long such attacks 
would take to produce the required effect. The two Governments, 
however, agreed to back the new man with the new idea. The 
next development was that the Party in Paris which had removed 
Joffre, pleased with the measure of success which they had so far 
achieved, now began to negotiate to get the British Army placed 
under the orders of General Nivelle. On February 15 Major 
Bertier de Sauvigny, who was the French liaison officer at the War 
Office, had an interview with Mr. Lloyd George, in which the 
latter expressed his complete confidence in General Nivelle and 
said that, although the prestige which Sir Douglas Haig enjoyed 
with the British Army and the British people might cause diffi- 
culties, the British War Cabinet would not hesitate to give secret 
instructions placing Sir Douglas Haig under the orders of General 
Nivelle. He asked fora conference with the French Government 
on this question of command at the end of February, as the matter 
was urgent. The conference was held at Calais on February 26 
and 27, 1917, and the essential paragraph in the agreement 
which was reached at that conference ran as follows : 


The British War Cabinet undertakes to give the Field-Marshal commanding the 
British Expeditionary Army the following instructions: From the date on which the 
forthcoming operations on the Western Front begin until their termination he will 
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execute the orders given by the French Commander-in-Chief in all that concerns the 
conduct of the operations, it being agreed that the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
armies shall be free to choose his own methods and the manner of utilizing the troops 
in the zone of operations allotted to him by the French Commander-in-Chief in the 
original plan of operations. 

While the conference was actually in progress Sir Douglas Haig’s 
Chief of the Staff arrived at Calais, and reported to him that 
in consequence of the capture of the heights above Miraumont, 
which dominate the Ancre valley, by Gough’s Fifth Army, the 
enemy had begun to evacuate the awkward salient in which he was 
placed, and there were signs that the retreat was extending. 
This was the first indication of Ludendorff’s famous retreat into 
the Hindenburg Line. 

As soon as the Calais Conference terminated, on February 27, 
General Nivelle addressed some instructions to Sir Douglas Haig 
which were neither very tactful in form nor applicable to the 
military situation as it actually was on the British Front. These 
instructions fixed Cambrai as the first objective of the British 
armies. Now it had become evident by the time these orders 
were received by Sir Douglas Haig that the Germans were pre- 
paring to retreat on the Cambrai Front, and that by attacking 
there he would not only run the risk of striking a blow in the air, 
but of involving himself in a dangerous salient flanked on the north 
by the Hindenburg Line, the northern arm of which ran from the 
Vimy Ridge east of Arras to Quéant, and thence west of Cambrai 
and Saint-Quentin. General Nivelle’s instructions, in fact, required 
Haig to thrust his head into the loop of the Hindenburg system, 
instead of attacking the northern hinge at Vimy, as he wished 
to do, and as he had agreed with Joffre todo. They also called 
for detailed information as to the disposition of Haig’s armies, 
and concerned themselves with other matters clearly left to the 
British Commander-in-Chief’s discretion by the decision of the 
Calais Conference that he should be free to choose his own methods 
and the manner of employing his troops. Sir Douglas Haig 
replied to General Nivelle on March 2, pointing out the difficulties 
in which a German retreat would place the British armies, but 
General Nivelle appears not to have grasped the situation on 
the British Front, and he referred the matter to his Government, 
with the result that on March 6 M. Briand telegraphed to Mr. 
Lloyd George, roundly accusing Sir Douglas Haig of endeavouring 
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to evade the decisions of the Calais Conference, and of questioning 
the plan of the French Commander-in-Chief which had been 
approved by the two Governments. A further conference was 
held in London on March 13, when the difficulties which had 
arisen were adjusted and Sir Douglas Haig signed a statement of 
which the following is the essential portion. “I accept the at- 
tached convention on the understanding that while I agree to 
apply the Calais agreement, both in spirit and in letter, the British 
Army and its Commander-in-Chief will be considered by General 
Nivelle as Allies and not as subordinates, except during the 
particular operations which he explained at the Calais Conference.” 
These “‘ particular operations’ were the combined attacks of the 
French and British Armies, then in preparation. 

The reports spread to the effect that Sir Douglas Haig was 
unwilling to act under the orders of General Nivelle, and was 
opposed to wnity of command, had their origin in these incidents. 
It is evident that General Nivelle, at the beginning of March, 
believed these to be Haig’s views, and that M. Briand, acting 
on information received from General Nivelle, was of the same 
opinion, but it is equally evident that both soldier and statesman 
had failed to grasp the military situation on the British Front, and 
had jumped to a conclusion for which there was no warrant. 
At the time when General Nivelle’s instructions reached British 
Headquarters the situation was different from that envisaged 
by the French Commander-in-Chief, and his plan required con- 
siderable modification. He was opposed to an attack upon the 
Vimy Ridge, partly because, remembering the costly French 
failures of 1915 to capture the Ridge, he believed that position 
to be one of great strength, partly because, without taking the 
local conditions on the British Front sufficiently into consideration, 
he wished the axis of our attack to be farther to the south, on the 
general ground that it would then combine better with the French 
effort. He was convinced that he was about to achieve such a 
measure of success as would compel the Germans to withdraw 
their whole front, and that the Vimy Ridge, the Flanders coast, 
and other desirable objectives would fall to us as the result of the 
victory won by his main attack. He was therefore inclined to 
be impatient of reference to what he held to be secondary con- 
siderations. He did not believe in the German retreat to the 
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Hindenburg Line, and the effect of this state of mind was to 
produce exactly the same difference of opinion between himself 
and his generals as existed between himself and Sir Douglas Haig. 
On March 4 General Franchet d’Esperey, who then commanded 
the French northern group of armies on the British right, sent him 
a memoradum in which he pointed out that the information 
recently obtained indicated that the Germans were actively 
preparing a withdrawal on a wide front to a new position some 
twelve miles in rear. To this General Nivelle replied, on March 7, 
that “ There is no reliable evidence that the German withdrawal 
will extend to the front of the northern group of armies. It 
seems highly improbable that the enemy will abandon without a 
struggle or even without resisting to the last, one of the chief 
prizes which he at present holds—namely, the nearest part of his 
front to Paris, which runs through Roye, Noyon, aad Soissons. 
In any case, it is not possible to base a decision upon mere 
hypotheses. I therefore decide to make no change in the general 
lines of the plan of campaign for 1917.” 

This being the state of General Nivelle’s mind, it was clearly 
Sir Douglas Haig’s right and duty to recall him to realities, and 
it was to this end that his correspondence with French Head- 
quarters was directed, and not to call in question the decision of 
the French and British Governments at Calais. The whole in- 
cident brings very clearly into light the weak point in the policy 
of the two Governments. Owing to the haste and secrecy with 
which the proposal to place the British Army under the control of 
General Nivelle was rushed through there was no opportunity for 
due insistence on its military aspects. There were obvious weak- 
nesses in a plan which placed the general direction of the opera- 
tions under a French Commander-in-Chief who was directly re- 
sponsible for a great stretch of the front, and was actively engaged 
in preparing for a great attack on that front. It was inevitable, 
in such circumstances, that General Nivelle’s mind should be 
concentrated on his own problems and difficulties, and that he 
would not be equipped with the knowledge of the situation on the 
British Front to enable him to issue detailed instructions to the 
British Commander-in-Chief. There was, in fact, no military 
half-way house between such a system of co-operation as existed 
in the days of Joffre, when the broad lines of a combined plan 
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were agreed upon, and the details were left to the respective 
commanders-in-chief, and that which prevailed when the supreme 
control was in the hands of Foch—that is to say, when it was vested 
in a headquarters which was not directly responsible for any 
one part of the front, but could take a general view of the whole 
problem. Both the British and French Governments were 
attracted to General Nivelle by the weakest part of his plan. He 
promised them a speedy victory without that long and costly 
preparation which they dreaded, and they were willing to give 
him complete control without considering adequately the form 
which that control could best take, on the understanding that 
the plan was carried through as promised. The gravamen of M. 
Briand’s charge against Sir Douglas Haig was that the British 
Commander-in-Chief proposed changes in General Nivelle’s plan. 
The French Prime Minister, who left office a few days after dis- 
patching his telegram of March 6 to Mr. Lloyd George, evidently 
believed that a military plan, once agreed upon, should be as a 
law of the Medes and Persians, irrespective of any action which the 
enemy might take. He and not a few of our own Ministers be- 
longed to that class of whom Foch speaks in his Principles of War: 
“ They believe that they can deposit military plans at a solicitor’s. 
They believe any combination to be valid of itself, independent 
of circumstances of time, place, and objective to be reached. It 
reminds me of a lawyer preparing what is called an omnibus 
speech, a speech suitable to any possible occasion.” 

At the London Conference of March 13, Sir Douglas Haig 
obtained the modification which he desired as regards his own part 
in the combined plan—he was to attack on the Arras-Vimy Front, 
and his general line of advance was to be towards Douai instead of 
towards Cambrai. In other aspects, however, General Nivelle 
adhered to his plan, with such changes only as were forced upon 
him by the enemy’s action. Franchet d’Esperey’s northern 
group of armies was still to attack, but to attack, not Germans 
embarrassed by their precarious position on the Somme battle- 
fields, but Germans established in the Hindenburg defensive sys- 
tem around Saint-Quentin. Thus, of the two preliminary attacks, 
that of the British Army had been somewhat curtailed by the 
German retreat, while that of the French northern group was 
to be delivered with very inadequate preparation against the 
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strongest German positions. The original weakness of General 
Nivelle’s plan—namely, the comparatively small importance 
which he attached to wearing down the enemy’s resistance before 
attempting to break through—was therefore intensified. Yet the 
arrangements for the break-through went on without essential 
change. The sequel is well known. Haig attacked on April 9, 
carried the Vimy Ridge, and rolled up a considerable portion of 
the northern arm of the Hindenburg Line, east of Arras. The 
attack of the French northern group of armies against the Hinden- 
burg Line near Saint-Quentin took place on April 14 and failed 
completely, and on April 16 General Nivelle’s main attack began. It 
produced results which were altogether insignificant in comparison 
with the hopes which the French Commander-in-Chief had held out. 

On April 11, 1917, M. Albert Thomas, the French Minister of 
Munitions, passed through London on his way to Russia on a 
special mission analogous to that of Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
On that day he had an interview with Mr. Lloyd George, and in 
discussing the coming French offensive, he said to him: “It will 
be a matter of twenty-four hours, forty-eight at the most. If 
we do not break through in that time, we shall never do so. We 
shall stop and the losses will not be heavy. We must not have 
another Battle of the Somme.” On April 18, when the news made 
it certain that General Nivelle would not break through, the 
Prime Minister informed me of this conversation, and in view of an 
approaching conference with the French Government, asked me 
to obtain Sir Douglas Haig’s view of the effect of a cessation of the 
French attacks. The correspondence, which has been published 
in France, was as follows : 

Lonpoy, April 18, 1917 

The Prime Minister informed me to-day, April 18, that he had had an interview 
with M Albert Thomas, the French Minister of Munitions, and that the latter had told 
him that the French War Cabinet was determined not to engage in a prolonged struggle 
with the enemy such as took place during the Battle of the Somme, unless the present 
French operations promise, during the first few days of the battle, important material 
results at an early date. 

The Prime Minister gave me to understand that the views of the French Government 
were that the state of the French man-power would not allow of heavy losses, and that 
time was now on the side of the Allies, since it would allow the Russians to recover from 
the effects of the Revolution and America to put large forces into the field. The Prime 
Minister expects to meet the French War Cabinet on April 20, and he would like to know 


beforehand what, in your opinion, would be the effect if the French War Cabinet ordered 
General Nivelle to break off his offensive at an early date. 


F. Maurice, D.M.O. For C.1.G.8, 
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To this Sir Douglas Haig replied on the 19th, in a letter of 
which the following were the opening paragraphs : 


My answer to the question put to me is as follows: In my opinion the decision to 
stop offensive operations now until Russia and America are able to join us, which would 
probably not be before next spring, would be very unwise. 

The struggle is following a normal course. Great results are never obtained in war 
until the enemy’s power of resistance has been worn down, and against a powerful and 
determined enemy operating with large forces on a wide front, this is a matter of time and 
of hard fighting. 


Sir Douglas Haig then went on to give in more detail his reasons 
for the continuance of the Allied attacks. 

This correspondence has been freely cited by General Nivelle’s 
friends as evidence that the French Government did stop his 
operations. M. Painlevé has shown that this was not the case, and 
we may leave the matter there. The interest to us in this corre- 
spondence lies chiefly in the evidence which it affords of the pre- 
valence of what I may call “the no-more-Sommes theory,” and 
of Sir Douglas Haig’s insistence that victory could not be won 
without prolonged preparation. 

The political interference which did take place occurred, not 
in April 1917, but several months earlier, and its consequences were 
far more disastrous than was the cessation of General Nivelle’s 
offensive. Both French and British statesmen formed a theory 
of war of their own, and then proceeded to try and find a general 
who would put that theory into practice. That is not a legitimate 
exercise of political power in war. Statesmen have the right and 
duty of deciding upon the theatre in which war is to be waged, 
and upon the resources in men, money, and material which they 
are prepared to devote to the prosecution of the war. It is their 
duty to select their commanders-in-chief, to dictate to their 
commanders-in-chief the general policy they are to pursue, and to 
replace them by others whenever they consider it desirable to do so, 
but they have not the right to decide upon the military methods 
by which war is to be won, because that is beyond their competence. 
The whole of the campaign of 1917 was disastrously affected by the 
fact that the statesmen were obsessed by the belief that the 
Battle of the Somme had been a costly failure. In his dispatch of 
December 23, 1916, on the Battle of the Somme, Sir Douglas 
Haig said : 


The third great object of the Allied operations on the Somme was the wearing down 
of the enemy’s power of resistance. Any statement of the extent to which this has been 
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attained must depend in some degree on estimates. There is nevertheless sufficient 
evidence to place it beyond doubt that the enemy’s losses in men and material have been 
very considerably higher than those of the Allies, while morally the balance of advantage 
on our side is still greater. During the period under review a steady deterioration took 
place in the moral of large numbers of the enemy’s troops. Many of them, it is true, 
fought with great determination, even in the latest encounters, but the resistance of 
still larger numbers became latterly decidedly feebler than it had been in the earlier 
stages of the battle. 

And in the concluding passage of the dispatch he says : 


The enemy’s power has not yet been broken, nor is it possible to form an estimate 
of time during which the war may last before the objects for which the Allies are fighting 
have been attained. But the Somme battle has placed beyond doubt the ability of the 
Allies to obtain those objects. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s estimates of the German losses were dis- 
believed, and he was accused of being unduly optimistic in his 
estimates of the future prospects, yet in the light of Ludendorfi’s 
disclosures what he said at the end of 1916 now appears to err on 
the side of moderation. We now know that that which Luden- 
dorff most feared in January 1917 was an early renewal of the 
Somme battle. 


I was greatly impressed [he says] with the seriousness of the situation, by a tour 
which I took of the Western Front in the middle of December with a view to reviewing 
the whole situation. . . . G.H.Q. had to bear in mind that the enemy’s great superiority 
in men and material will be even more painfully felt in 1917 than in 1916. They had to 
face the danger that Somme fighting would soon break out at various points on our 
front, and that even our troops would not be able to withstand such attacks indefinitely, 
especially if the enemy gave us no time for rest or for the accumulation of material. 

He tells us also that he was in trepidation throughout the month 
of February 1917 lest he should be attacked before his prepara- 
tions for retreat into the Hindenburg Line were completed. Alas, 
owing to political interference with the plan of campaign, he did 
get both time for rest and for the accumulation of material, and 
was able to make good his retreat. In certain quarters Sir Douglas 
Haig was charged with incompetence because the Germans were 
able to get away from his front without material loss. But it is 
now possible to say what could not be said in 1917, that during 
the first weeks of that year the attention of our G.H.Q. was con- 
centrated upon the arrangements for the extension of our front 
and upon the incessant discussions and conferences which the new 
plan of campaign involved, instead of being devoted, as Joffre and 
Haig had agreed at Chantilly that it should be, to keeping the 
enemy on the Somme Front hard pressed during the winter, and 
to preparing to attack him as early in the year as possible. It is 
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only possible to speculate now upon the effect of the change of 
policy which scrapped the Chantilly plan for the Nivelle plan, 
but it is by no means beyond the bounds of probability that had 
the Germans been attacked before they made good their retreat 
victory might have been ours in 1917, and the whole aspect of the 
situation in Russia have been vastly different to that which prevails 
to-day. It is at least certain that the events of the year would 
have been antedated by some two months, that we should not 
have had to fling our troops into the mud of Flanders, that the 
carefully planned landing on the Belgian coast, which had to be 
abandoned in consequence of bad weather and of the slow progress 
of the Passchendaele operations, could have taken place, and almost 
certain that Italy would have been saved from Caporetto. The 
plain fact is that the fruits of the Somme victory were lost because 
the politicians believed that there were no fruits to reap. The 
slow and costly work of preparation for the decisive blow had to 
be resumed, and the politicians, by interfering with things they 
did not understand, increased those casualty lists which it was 
their aim and object to reduce. 
F, Maurice 
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A GREAT MATCH 


A young racehorse of old pedigree 
Match’d for the Spring, whom several went to see 
Byron, Don Juan 


Sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis. 
Horace, Sat. 


THE’ Scottish peer whose familiar reputation rests upon the 
romantic tournament which bears his name, and whose popularity 
was proverbial in Scotland as a princely host, and in Ireland as a 
genial Viceroy in two of Lord Derby’s administrations, figures 
prominently in the annals of the Turf at a most interesting period. 
A sketch, masterly but fanciful, is given of him in a classic work of 
political romance, in which reference is made to “ his horses that 
were entered for all the great races of the kingdom.” The thir- 
teenth Earl of Eglinton at the age of nineteen won the Ayr Plate 
with his grey mare Bathsheba. Encouraged by this success, 
three years later he had ten horses in training under the care of 
old George Dawson. Among them was St. Benet, who achieved 
a notable victory in the Liverpool Cup of 1838. Irishmen in 
numbers had crossed the Channel to witness the success of their 
invincible Harkaway: but, great horse as he was, he failed to 
give 15 lb. to St. Benet, who won a desperate race for Lord 
Kglinton by a neck. 

Three years after the celebration of the historic tournament 
at Eglinton Castle his lordship won his first classical race. He 
owned a mare named Blue Bonnet, a daughter of Touchstone 
and Maid of Melrose. As a two-year-old she had broken down 
more thanonce. Engagements at Goodwood, Liverpool, and other 
places had all been sacrificed. She had travelled hundreds of 
miles, but had never been saddled for a race, and her owner had 
long lost any faith in her. It was the Saturday before the races 
when Lord Eglinton arrived at Doncaster. In the course of the 
afternoon he and a friend looked in at Dawson’s stables, when 
the trainer proudly led the way to a box where stood a fine lengthy 
bay mare in brilliant condition. He introduced this maiden 
three-year-old to his visitors as the winner of the forthcoming 
St. Leger. It was then explained to Lord Eglinton that the mare 
was his despised Blue Bonnet, and that she had been so tried as to 
make the great race a certainty for her. Her trial had been 
remarkable, although in these days the argument drawn from it 
would perhaps be not so confident. The trainer reported that 
he had twice tried the mare with the six-year-old Charles XII, 
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winner of the St. Leger of 1839, and at that time one of the best 
horses in England. In receipt of 2 stone she had beaten the horse 
on each occasion, and the trainer declared that no other three- 
year-old in the country was capable of such a performance. Lord 
Eglinton was so impressed with this account that he repaired to the 
betting-rooms after dinner to back his St. Leger candidate. From 
the notorious Crockford * he took £10,000 to £150, and before 
he left the rooms he booked another wager of £10,000 to £200. 
His confidence in the filly’s prospects increased, and the following 
day he took another bet of £10,000 to £300. The turf market was 
strong in those times, for, despite these large wagers made openly 
by the owner, the mare started at the remunerative price of 8 to 1. 
The Derby winner of that year, Attila—the hero of a famous mid- 
night trial—was favourite, but Blue Bonnet beat him out of a 
pla ce, and won cleverly by a length from Seahorse. She was 
cruelly and unnecessarily punished by her jockey, Lye, who had 
backed her heavily, and after this treatment she was useless on 
the race-course. Lye was never again employed by Dawson. 

In 1844 Lord Eglinton removed his horses from Dawson and 
entrusted their training to Fobert. Fortune continued to smile on 
the tartan colours, and at this date Lord Eglinton’s career on 
the Turf was made by an yn Rie lucky accident. A mare 
named Barbelle had bred to the famous Lanercost a brown colt. 
When a yearling Lord Eglinton took it on trust, leaving its value 
to be settled subseque ntly by Colonel Anson and Mr. Charles 
Greville. These eminent stable authorities of Whitew al and 
Danebury valued the colt at £300, with a proviso that the purchaser 
should pay £500 in addition if it won the Derby. Lord Eglinton 
called his purchase Van Tromp. The colt soon became a celebrity. 
He was an idle horse requiring much work, but he had a fine turn 
of speed. As a two-year-old he won valuable races at Liverpool, 
Goodwood, and Doncaster. In the Derby of 1847—the last run 
over the old course—for which he was heavily supported by Lord 
George Bentinck, who stood upwards of £20,000 at flag fall, he 
was third to Cossack and War Eagle. After the race it was con- 

* Crockford (‘“ Old Crocky ”’) started in life as a fishmonger in a shop next door 
to Temple Bar Without, which he quitted for play in St. James’s. He began by taking 
Walier’s old club-house, where he set up a hazard bank and won a great deal of money. 
Crockford then removed to St. James’s Street, had a good year, and built in 1827 the 
club-house which bore his name, and of which the decorations are said to have cost 
£94,000. Ude was engaged as maitre @hétel, and Crockford’s was high fashion. 
There were cards, but the main business was the hazard bank at which the proprietor 
took his nightly stand, prepared for all comers. He retired in 1840, much as an Indian 
chief retires from a fine hunting country where there is not game enough left for his 
tribe. He then went in heavily for racing, but a Turf conspiracy killed him. His 
disappointment over his horse, Ratan, who with fair play must have won the Derby 
of 1844, proved fatal, and on the Friday in Epsom week he died in his magnificent 
mansion in Carlton House Terrace within a week of his seventieth year. 
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sidered that Job Marson, a jockey of experience and repute, 
had not done his best for his mount, and both Bentinck and 
Greville declared that fairly ridden the horse must have won. 
Another version on record is that early in the race Van Tromp was 
struck into, and, swerving in consequence, lost several lengths. 
Be this as it may, Marson at the end of the season was dismissed 
from Lord Eglinton’s service, though he lived to have signal 
success in the colours of a rival stable ; while it is more than likely 
that if he had remained in Lord Eglinton’s employment he would 
have spared his master his greatest disappointment on the Turf. 
The jockey always protested his innocence, and with some justice 
in the opinion of persons less interested than those who had 
much at stake, for Van Tromp was not nearly so well adapted 
to the Epsom gradients as Cossack, who moved freely and easily 
down the hill. 

In the St. Leger, Van Tromp, well suited by the Doncaster 
course, achieved an easy victory over his Derby conqueror, and 
in the following year beat him by a hundred yards at Goodwood. 
In 1849 Van Tromp again beat Cossack in the Emperor’s Plate 
at Ascot in the style of a great horse, and with this race to his 
credit he quitted the Turf. During his last year in training he 
developed a very bad temper, and was ridden in a muzzle. Sub- 
sequently he was bought by the Tsar’s agent, Colonel Schreider, 
and was exported to Russia, where he became a great favourite. 

But Van Tromp’s dam, Barbelle, was to breed a yet better son. 
The mare rather lacked power, but she was neat, short-legged, and 
lengthy, standing not more than 15-2. Herstud value hav ing been 
established by the early successes of Van Tromp, Lord Eglinton 

made a bargain with her owner, Colonel Vansittart, to pay a 
thousand guineas for every foal she should produce. It was a 
very fortunate contract, for in 1846 the mare foaled the Flying 
Dutchman, one of the best horses that ever ran on an English race- 
course, and destined to confer on Lord Eglinton a higher title 
to fame than he ever gained from tournament in Scotland or from 
political service in Ireland. The Flying Dutchman was a brown 
colt by Bay Middleton, winner of the Derby in 1836, a sire held 
in the highest esteem by all good judges of the thoroughbred. 
The pedigree of the Flying Dutchman shows the excellent judg- 
ment of the breeder who, in common with the best stud masters 
of the time, believed in close in-breeding to Eclipse, Herod, and 
Matchem. The colt was of a very irritable temperament and a 
hard puller. He required very little work, and in his gallops was 
generally unaccompanied. The first time he was mounted by a 
jockey, his rider on dismounting exclaimed, “I have never been 
on such a one before.” As a two-year-old he won the July Stakes 
with 7 to 4 betted on him, and the Champagne at Doncaster 
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without being extended. In all he won five races in his first year. 
The next year he won the Derby, beating Nunnykirk, the winner 
of the Two Thousand Guineas. It was a desperate race, for the 
downs at Epsom were very sticky, owing to recent rains, and the 
horse did not show to advantage in heavy going. He easily 
mastered his conspicuous opponents, but an outsider, Hotspur, 
stuck to him with desperate tenacity, and at one moment it ap- 
peared as if the unbeaten champion would at last have to own 
defeat. Marlow struck him twice, and in the last few strides he 
shook off his game antagonist and won by a bare half length. 
The St. Leger he won easily, and at Ascot in the following year he 
carried off the Emperor of Russia’s Plate by no less than eight 
lengths. At the Royal meeting he was the cynosure of all eyes. 
His condition was absolutely dazzling. An admiring trainer from 
Newmarket was heard to say, “ He looks like a picture of a race- 
horse, coloured and varnished.” But the sensational period of 
his career was now approaching. His title to pre-eminence was 
to be challenged by a younger rival, who had become the idol of 
all Yorkshire, and whose history is one of the most interesting in 
the records of the Turf. 

In 1847 a mare by Mulatto foaled a dark brown colt with a 
white hind foot. He was a grandson of Blacklock from the union 
of his sire Voltaire with Martha Lynn, her dam Leda by Filho-da- 
Puta. The pedigree of this colt shows the name of Eclipse in no 
less than fifteen of its thirty-two quarterings, the name of Herod 
in eighteen, and Matchem in eleven, thus exhibiting more close in- 
breeding to these distinguished old sires than any animal of his 
date. Curiously enough, the Voltaire colts were not highly valued. 
They were generally heavy-necked and fleshy, and when Hill, 
Lord Zetland’s trainer, marked the yearling at the Doncaster sales, 
his lordship would have none of him. He was quickly passed out 
of the sale ring as no one would bid a hundred for him, and he was 
returned to his breeder, Mr. Stephenson of Hart. But the trainer 
adhered to his favourable opinion of the unpopular yearling with 
his too massive forehand, and at last Lord Zetland reluctantly 
gave permission for him to be sent to Aske. To the amazement 
of the Aske stable the brown colt won two trials with consummate 
ease, and in a third, in which Ellen Middleton and Castenette * 
were engaged, he came in alone. Lord Zetland was now only too 
anxious to buy the animal he had once so contemptuously declined, 
and gladly gave £1500 for him with a £500 contingency on every 
classic race he should win. The horse was named Voltigeur. 
He brought imperishable lustre to his owner, and engaged the 
love and adoration of every sportsman in the Northern shire. 


* Both these mares became famous at the stud. Ellen Middleton bred Wild Dayrell, 
who won the Derby in 1855, and Castenette the renowned Cup horse, Fandango 
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Voltigeur only ran twice as a two-year-old, when he won a 
small race at Richmond. For the Derby he underwent the careful 
and old-fashioned preparation of those days, and the thick- 
set three-year-old, with legs and feet like iron, throve under the 
heavy sweats which were then in vogue. In due course he was 
sent to Epsom; but through some mischance of the j journey he 
was delayed in his box for many hours, and he had evidently 
suffered greatly by the prolonged confinement. The cognoscenti 
in the paddock passed an unfavourable judgment on him, and he 
started at the long odds of 16 tol. Davis the bookmaker peram- 
bulated the ring offering any odds against him. On this Derby 
and the two followi ing, W hen ‘Teddington and Daniel O’Rourke won, 
the Leviathan operator was said to have lost over a quarter of a 
million. Ridden by Job Marson, Voltigeur, although in running 
he nearly gave himself an overreach, won the race easily by a 
length from Pitsford, the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, 
a victory of no little satisfaction to the jockey, who thus hand- 
somely justified the confidence of a new master. 

The horse was then reserved for the St. Leger, and for the 
Doncaster race he was a hot favourite, 13 to 8 being laid on his 
chance. His victory was regarded as so certain that only eight 
horses came to the post to oppose him. But the crack had a very 
different task to that set him on Epsom Downs. In the race, 
when he had apparently settled all his English opponents, a 
despised outsider, against whom 20 to 1 had been laid at the start, 
was seen to be gaining on him yard by yard, and sticking gallantly 
to him refused to be shaken off. Head to head they came - anne 
ing on amid the roar of the multitude, and head to head the brown 
and the chestnut passed the judge’s chair. The suspense was 
breathless, the anxiety overwhelming. At length the verdict was 
given. The judge hi id been unable to separate the two horses : 
it was a dead heat. An Irish horse, Russborough, the property 
of Mr. Mangan, who had been backed by the Irish division to 
win a great stake, and who was a grandson of Voltigeur’s sire, had 
had—with the brilliant assistance of Robinson, his jockey—the 
presumption to assert equality with the idol of all Yorkshire. 
Before the excitement had died down it was decided to take issue 
again. The dead heat was to be run off. Hill, the trainer of the 
favourite, was by this time quite unnerved. He allowed Voltigeur 
to be led towards his stable, there to be rubbed down and to rest 
before renewing the contest with his doughty Irish rival, who, 
of the two, was the better trained. Fortunately, some shrewd 
sportsmen interested in the fortunes of the Zetland stable realized 
that if suffered to stand still for two hours the horse would then be 
unable to raise a gallop; but the trainer would not heed their 
remonstrances. At that critical moment John Scott was seen 
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talking to Sir William Milner. At once an appeal was addressed 
to the oracle of Whitewall. “If,” said he, “‘ you put Voltigeur 
into a stable and allow him to get stiff you might as well shoot 
him through the head. You must keep him walking the whole 
time till he runs for the deciding heat. That is what I did with 
Charles XII.” * Such authority could not be questioned. Roma 
locuta est. After these words of sagacity and ripe experience, 
Voltigeur was led about until the supreme moment arrived for the 
deciding encounter. 

Soon after five o’clock, when the other races on the card were 
over, the two heroes of the day were seen approaching the en- 
closure. A whisper went round that Russborough would set 
a severe pace to the Zetland horse. Voltigeur was mounted on 
the course. The canter followed the parade. When the flag fell 
the Irish horse was first away, making strong running. Up the 
hill the pace quickened, and two lengths separated the horses at 
the Red House. Into the straight Russborough came, still keeping 
the lead, his jockey glancing over his shoulder at Marson, who 
rode with hands well down on Voltigeur’s withers. The vast 
crowd, as the horses passed, closed in upon them. Half-way within 
the distance Marson gave his horse a sharp reminder with the spurs. 
In the next three strides he was alongside the other, and ran home 
a clever winner by a length. Spotted handkerchiefs—the Zetland 
colours—flew in the air, the police went down like thistledown 
before a hurricane, and the winner was mobbed by his frantic 
admirers. 

But the climax of the week’s excitement was yet to come. 
Voltigeur on the Friday threw down the gauntlet to the mighty 
Dutchman in the Cup. Never had there been such a Cup day 
on the historic Town Moor. It was a battle @ outrance between 
North and South. The four-year-old was a hot favourite—11 to 2 
and 6 to 1 being betted on him—and by the talent he was fully 
expected to beat his younger rival, who, it was thought, would be 
feeling the effect of his two severe races only two days before. 
Voltigeur, however, was in reality all the better for his exertions. 
On the Wednesday he was undoubtedly short of a gallop: but the 
following day, when he walked over for the Scarborough Stakes, 
he seemed as if he had never run a race the day before, and when 
he came to the post for the Cup he showed a significant improve- 
ment on his form in the St. Leger. In the race Marlow rode the 
Dutchman and Nat (Flatman) displaced Job Marson as the 
Zetland jockey. Lord Eglinton’s horse had been rather upset 
by his journey to Doncaster, and was more fretful than usual. 
Marlow had strict injunctions to wait on the three-year-old, who 


* Charles XII ran a dead heat for the St. Leger with Euclid in 1839, and won the 
deciding heat. 
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was in receipt of 19 lb.* from his horse (there were no other 
runners), until they were round the Red House corner—some six 
furlongs from the winning-post ; but to the consternation of owner 
and trainer the Dutchman, on passing the stand for the first time, 
was seen to be making the running at a rate without parallel in a 
long-distance race. Round the turn and up the hill the pace was 
maintained, the Dutchman still leading, and as they descended 
the hill the tartan jacket was ten lengths in front. At the Red 
House Voltigeur drew up within two lengths of the other, and Nat 
challenged just before the distance was reached. Then, to his 
horror, Marlow on the Dutchman found that he had driven his 
great horse to a standstill, and that there was not an ounce of 
extra power left in him for a final effort. Voltigeur, ridden with 
fine judgment throughout, passed the post with an advantage of 
half a length, and the Yorkshiremen roared themselves hoarse with 
delight. t 

A contemporary writer relates that the vast crowd seemed quite 
stunned by the result, and were hardly able to realize that such a 
giant as the Flying Dutchman had fallen at last. His backers 
moved about pale and silent, and the unhappy jockey stood by 
the weighing-room in a flood of tears, while Lord Eglinton en- 
deavoured to soothe his disappointment with some kindly words. 
On the other hand, the Voltigeur idolaters were absolutely de- 
moralized by the wonder of their champion’s victory. That night 
it was high revel at the Salutation and at every crammed hostelry 
in the old town. Yorkshire ale foamed in the glasses. Farmers, 
graziers, and clothiers ate, drank, and danced with the inn servants. 
To an inquiry whether he was going to bed, a stout Yorkshireman 
shouted back indignantly in the rich vernacular, ‘“‘ Go to bed, 
indeed! Who'd go to bed when Voltigeur’s won the Leger and the 
Cup ?” 

“ After Calais,” as a wise wit once said, “ nothing sur- 
prises.” The racing world that autumn and winter talked of 
little but the Doncaster battle of the giants, and of their respective 
merits. It had been so even a contest that sporting opinion was 
keenly divided. At length Lord Zetland and Lord Eglinton 
agreed to a match. The venue was to be York, for a thousand 
guineas aside, two miles over the old course, at the Spring Meeting 
on May 13. The handicapping was entrusted to Captain Rous. 
This was the gallant sailor’s first notable handicap. He had been 


* The Flying Dutchman carried 8st. 12 lb. and Voltigeur 7 st. 7 Ib. 

+ The writer of this article had the account of this race, as also that of the match 
at York in the following spring, from a relative, a Yorkshire squire, who was an eye- 
witness of both races. This authority stated that it was evident that when Marlow 
got up on the Flying Dutchman for the Doncaster Cup he was not sober, and that his 
riding of the horse was flagrantly contrary to the orders he had received. 
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in 1841 elected Member for Westminster, but, doubtless regarding 
Sir Robert Peel as a shifty performer, had wisely retired from 
politics. Thenceforward he devoted himself to the stewardship 
of the Jockey Club, and to the extrication of that institution from 
its financial embarrassment—a task which he accomplished with 
complete success. In 1850 he published his work on the Laws 
and Practice of Horse-racing, and was with universal approval 
appointed the first official handicapper by the Jockey Club in 1855. 
Captain Rous (he became Rear-Admiral of the Blue in 1852), 
after infinite consideration, allotted the Flying Dutchman 8 st. 
8} lb. and Voltigeur 8 st. The result of the race, as will be seen, 
was a fine compliment to the handicapper. 

No better theatre for the contest could have been chosen. 
York as a race-course has always been beloved of Yorkshiremen. 
Its racing history goes back to a remote past. In Camden's 
Britannia horse-racing is spoken of as being practised on the 
east side of the City of York in the year 1590, at which a gold or 
silver bell * was the winning prize, and large sums were wagered 
upon the horses. Sylvanus writes that in his days there were 
many retail shops in York wherein “ you might get pepper to a 
pony,” on any great race that was pending, from the sedate old 
gentleman who was serving behind the counter in drab garments 
and flaxen wig, and who would have derived his information 
from some Malton stable-lad at that moment in the little back 
parlour discussing a plate of corned beef and a horn of October 
ale. The present race-course is situate about a mile from the 
city on the Tadcaster Road, and is known as the Knavesmire. 
Here were established races as far back as 1709, in which year the 
citizens made a collection with which they purchased five plates 
for competition, while, according to the historian Drake, four 
years later ‘the King’s Gold Cup was procured to be run for.”’ f 
The course is a mile and six furlongs and rather over fifty yards 
round ; and, being in the form of a horseshoe, is considered one 
of the best in England, as the spectators can stand and witness the 
horses running round them. 

Throughout the winter and early spring tongues wagged and 
pens wrote concerning the probable issue of the great match 
and the manner in which it would be run. Match riding in those 
days was understood; in recent years it has been a lost art. 
One prophetic scribe opined that the Dutchman would go away 
and run the four-year-old down as soon as they reached the turn— 


* Hence the proverb “‘ to bear the bell.” 


Jockey and his horse were by their masters sent 
To put in for the bell.—Nortu, Forest of Varieties. 


{ Strictly, Drake should have called it the Queen’s Cup, as at that date Queen 
Anne was on the throne. 
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the famous spot where an Archbishop of York, having stolen from 
his adjoining palace of Bishopthorpe, is said to have been dis- 
covered by his chaplain on a race day slyly peeping through 
the hedge at the horses running on the Knavesmire ; the chaplain, 
be it said, being equally interested in the proc eedings. From that 
point it was anticipated that Voltigeur would make his effort and 
win the match. (n the other hand, there were sound judges who, 
having regard to the races in which the Zetland horse had taken 
part, doubted whether he was of as good class as the Dutchman. 
Among these was the famous sporting Baronet of Sledmere, 
whose opinion is thus quoted in a medley commemorating the 
event: 
Of victory for Voltigeur 
The masses never doubt, 
But thus outspoke Sir Tatton, 
He cannot win this bout. 


Indeed, the poet was right, Voltigeur was the horse of the 
million. The miners, the hardware youths from Sheffield, the 
factory hands from Leeds, the farmers from every quarter of 
Yorkshire drove, rode, or tramped along the roads leading to York. 
From Leeds to Tadcaster and onwards hundreds slept on the 
wayside, resuming their walk betimes in order to get a place 
on the course near the rails. There were then some limited railway 
facilities ; but trains announced to start at 10 a.m. were packed 
full at 6 o’clock by crowds who sang and cheered the name of 
Voltigeur and the Zetland spots. 

‘“‘Pompeius before Pharsalia, Harold before Hastings, Napoleon 
before Waterloo, might afford some striking contrasts to the 
immediate catastrophe of their fortunes. And yet the Before 
and After of a first-rate English race in the degree of its excitement, 
and sometimes in the tragic emotions of its close, may vie even 
with these.” Thus wrote Disraeli of the Derby of 1837 when 
Phosphorus prevailed. Certainly no “ before ” and “ after ” ever 
aroused more interest on an English race-course than did this 
match of the century. The two horses were at even betting 
almost from the day when it was announced that the match had 
been made, and when they went to the post there was not a shade 
of odds on the one side or the other. The match was the third 
event on the card. At the fall of the flag Nat on Voltigeur made 
the running at the top of his speed, and was soon three lengths 
ahead of his rival, the pace being very fast, having regard to the 
state of the ground. No change took place until they rounded 
the last turn, when Marlow called on the Flying Dutchman to go 
up to his antagonist with a request very pointedly urged. As the 
two horses passed the stands it was stride for stride, and it was seen 
by the breathless spectators to be a struggle of desperate effort. 
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It proved too much for the younger horse, and he tired first, 
the Dutchman with his relentless reach passing the post first by 
a short length. Marlow appeared to be nervous before the start, 
but throughout he rode a confident and well-judged race. He was 
a jockey with good hands, very patient, and a most resolute 
finisher. 

The next day Lord Eglinton announced that the Flying 
Dutchman would forthwith be withdrawn from the Turf, having 
lost only one of the sixteen races in which he had been engaged. 

And for Yorkshire, too, it was all over. The Ric hmond men 
had their long journey home before them. It was no more the 
rollicking roystering crowd that had shouted over the successes 
of their favourite at Doncaster, and who in their hearts had be- 
lieved that he would never know defeat. As they plodded along 
they had to relate the story of their disappointment in the sanded 
kitchen of many an alehouse on village greens, and to listen to 
old greybeards who, in their turn, told of their memory of another 
North-country champion, Hambletonian of the County of Durham, 
who fifty-two years before had vanquished Diamond in a match 
for three thousand guineas over the Beacon Course. They told 
how Sir Harry Vane Tempest’s horse only won by a head, and 
how before the race Sir Harry took the cool hand of his jockey, 
Frank Buckle, in his own hot grasp, exclaiming that he would give 
much to possess such nerve, and how Buckle’s judgment in making 
up his ground between the Ditch and the Turn of the Lands had 
gained him his narrow victory. 

Voltigeur’s picture by Landseer hangs at Aske, with the 
horse’s favourite companion, the kitten, which would curl up 
contentedly on his clothing but would never sit wpon his bare back. 
At the stud the progeny of Voltigeur and his great rival met and 
loved—a union of the family of Eclipse with that of Herod, and 
one of significant contrast, if the concetto may be forgiven, to the 
tragedy of the children of Montague and Capulet. Voltigeur’s son 
Vedette was mated with F lying Duchess, a — of the Flying 
Dutchman. The offspring of this union was the famous Galopin, 
winner of the Derby of 1875, and the immediate founder of the 
St. Simon line, which for many years has dominated the Racing 
Peerage of England. 


NEWMARKET 


BRITISH DELUSIONS CONCERNING 
AMERICANS 


THERE are few subjects upon which more misapprehension exists 
among us than that of American feeling towards Ireland and the 
problem of Irish Government. If you believed the writings of 
well-meaning English journalists, who have either paid New York 
a flying visit or intend to do so in the future, you might imagine 
that America was seething with anti-English feeling and perfectly 
ready to start on a crusade to place Sefior de Valera upon the 
Presidential chair of the Irish Republic. You might even think 
so if you read specially selected extracts from certain American 
newspapers. But if you live in America and remember certain 
facts about the American people which people in England are 
too polite to realize, you know that America as an entity—if it 
be possible so to speak of America—is profoundly bored about the 
whole thing, and would remain profoundly unmoved if England 
after massacring the Irish people, were to sink the comic-opera 
island thirty feet below the level of the sea. It is true that there 
are millions of perfectly good Americans who do not know this 
and would deny it vehemently, calling upon the names of 
Humanity, Christianity, Idealism, and what not; just as there 
are millions of perfectly good Englishmen who allow themselves 
to be profoundly annoyed at what they consider impertinent 
American criticism. That is, of course, because they know 
nothing whatever about the great American people. And un- 
fortunately, before you can understand anything of what is called 
public opinion in America, you must know something of that 
American people upon which it is fathered. 

To begin with, you must dispossess your mind of the idea that 
there is an American people at all, as we understand a people in 
Europe. To be a “ i ” is the dominant ideal of the Ameri- 
cans, an ideal which they claim with all appropriate fierceness to 
have realized, knowing all the while that they have done nothing 
of the sort, and that their only hope of realizing anything of the 
kind is to stop immigration, do away with their present social 
system, and then wait five centuries for events to develop. If you 
took the whole population of Europe, mixed it roughly in a mortar, 
added a certain flavouring of Africans, Asiatics, and the like, 
crushed it with your pestle and scattered the result thinly over 
the Continent, you would have something approximating to 
America. It would, however, more closely approximate to a 
“people ” than do the Americans at present, for instead of being 
properly mixed, they are divided into ethnographic strata, which 
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only touch at the edges. America tries to forget this, and succeeds 
by vigorous newspaper propaganda in making Europe forget it, 
because in these stirring times it is well to belong to a “ united 
people.” Also she is not at all proud of certain kinds of “ Ameri- 
cans,” and does her best to forget them. In just the same way, 

she proclaims valiantly that the class system is unknown within 
her marches, being all the time painfully aware that in no other 
country in the world are class distinctions more inevitable or more 
obvious or more rigidly drawn. Only, they are not quite the same 
class distinctions that we have in England. 

The most obvious, and that which is most vehemently denied, 
is drawn between the “ white” American and the “ foreign.” 
Sentimental dramatists have assured us that America, and more 
particularly New York, is a melting-pot through which the dregs 
of the world being passed, emerge as the purest American metal. 
Unfortunately the hottest flames of patriotism cannot bring this 
about. The only result of the melting process is that the immi- 
grant ceases to be recognizable; he does not become any the 
more American. The “ white” American may be roughly defined 
as any one of British, French, German, or Dutch extraction, 
who has been settled in the country for more than two generations. 
They have a supreme contempt, very far transcending that proper 
to dukes, for any one outside the charmed circle. There are, of 
course, classes within this class. The same prejudice against 
retail traders, for instance, that you find in England, flourishes in 
America. But broadly speaking, these are the only real Ameri- 
cans, in their own eyes at least, and, as such, form the aristocracy 
of the country. They regard with a bored benevolence attempts 
at “‘ Americanizing”’ their inferiors; they even profess for out- 
world consumption that this Americanizing is a success, and that 
every inhabitant of the United States is one of a united band of 
brothers. But if you ask them to dinner, to meet, say, a Jewish 
Delicatessen storekeeper you will learn quite a lot of things. 
The lower limits of the aristocracy are not very clearly defined. 
Thus, a man of immediate Dutch descent is not an aristocrat, 
though if his family have lived in Manhattan for, say, six genera- 
tions he is of the purest ray serene. The Scandinavian for some 
reason, though admittedly ‘‘ white,” ranks socially a shade below 
the rest. The definite social line begins to be drawn at the “ Dago,’ 
and below him come various shades, each carefully defined, leading 
to the lowest depths of all, the foreign Jew. It is customary in 
England to believe that the only aristocracy in America is that 
of dollars. This may have been so thirty years ago, but recent 
events have made dollars so common that they cease to have any 
real value as a class guide. There are several billionaires who are 
not received socially. There are very many millionaires who are 
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not received at all. A large proportion of these, of course, are 
Jews. 

Perhaps the most striking portent of recent American life has 
been the growth of Anti- Semitism. This is largely due to the 
financial successes of the war-time Jew. If he were not very 
prominent in the fighting-line, he was not the least active of 
American war-workers, so that of twenty-four thousand new 
millionaires who owe their fortunes to the recent cataclysm, 
nineteen thousand are Jews, many of them of German descent. 
It has come to be realized again, from a very actual object-lesson, 
that a preponderance of Jewish ideals does not make for the 
moral of a city. New York is, of course, the object-lesson. 
New York is in no sense an American city; it is financially in 
the hands of the Ghetto. Retail commerce, the stage, the Press, 
‘ Little Business” as apart from “ Big Business,” all are under 
Jewish control; so is “ real estate.” The houses and flats in 
which New York exists uncomfortably are owned by Jews; the 
estate agents are Jews ; from his gettmg up in the morning until 
he goes to bed at night the New-Yorker is continually confronted 
by the Jewish prob slem—and he does not like it at all. Incident- 

ally he believes, quite unfairly, that Bolshevism, which is regarded 
very much more seriously in America than in England, is a Jewish 
Trust, invented, engineered, financed, and manned by Jews as a 
weapon against the hated Gentile. It is unfortunate for the 
‘“ white” Jew, of whom there are, of course, as many in America 
as elsewhere, that the manners and customs of the Russian, 
Polish, and other East European Jews who have selected New 
York as their Earthly Paradise are not inspiring. 

Having again emphasized that every one of the statements 
above would be denied by millions of good Americans, let us see 
how they bear upon the Sinn-Feiner and his sympathizers. He 
belongs, of course, to the lowest class, socially. Irish history in 
America has been the history of the saloon-keeper, the politician, 
the janitor, and similar useful but obscure functionaries. In the 
days before Prohibition, his influence as saloon-keeper, barman, 
chucker-out, and ward politician was very considerable. As it 
was to the interests of many “ white” Americans—topers, politi- 
cians, and the like—to seek his suffrage, he was able to consider 
himself a very important branch of the American people. Now 
that the liquor trade is in the mud, and likely to stop there, he 
finds a very different state of affairs—and he does not like it. 
It is true that he can still find sympathizers, even those of “ white ” 
blood. In America, as elsewhere, many people find it to their 
interest to range themselves beneath the banners of the “ op- 
pressed.” They include such men as Mr. Hearst, whose immense 
revenues are largely built up on the greasy coppers of the East 
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Side. Let me interpolate that Mr. Hearst is not really as anti- 
English as he is supposed to be. He would be as pro-British as 
you like, if only he could make money out of it, but as it is only 
among the lower classes that he has a following, he finds his present 
pose more profitable. There are, again, the smaller politicians, 
who find that the more ignorant a class so much the more easily 
can its vote be manipulated. There are, lastly, the perfectly 
sincere middle-class “ reformers”’ of the type familiarized to us 
by the once prominent Fabian Society, here known as “ parlour- 
Bolshevists,” who out of their real indignation at capitalistic 
exploitation of the foreign-born illiterates are led to support 
“progress”? in many ways quite foreign to them. The Sinn- 
Feiner then, having lost the support of strong drink, has been 
driven to seek new strength elsewhere. In so doing he has been 
led into a strategic error which must mean his ultimate ruin. 
He has allied himself with the “Reds.” So far as respectable 
America is concerned, he has thus declared himself an outcast 
and an Ishmaelite. For a “Red” here has a reputation only 
equalled by that of an “atheist”? in mid-Victorian England. 
He is the bogy-man of modern America, and to confess to the 
slightest sympathy with him means not only social ostracism 
but probable trouble with the police. America has, indeed, got 
“ Bolshevist ”’ on the brain almost as badly as had England 
“German spy ”’ during the early days of the war. 

On the evening of the attempted assassination of Lord French, 
Mr. de Valera addressed a meeting of sympathizers at the Lexington 
Theatre in New York. Mr. de Valera had just returned from a 
money-raising tour in the West. He had returned full of gratify- 
ing promises, if without much actual cash, and one might have 
expected a certain enthusiasm on the part of the Dublin assassin’s 
brothers in blood. The one thing noticeable about the meeting 
was the preponderance of Jewish faces among the audience and 
the orderliness, amounting almost to depression, of the proceedings 
— partly, [ honestly believe, because there were no Yiddish or 

Russian interpreters present. “ White” America was con- 
spicuous by its absence, and even the Irish policemen in charge 
displayed a total lack of sympathy. If now you are told by some 
English journalist mildly indignant thereat, that American feeling 
is becoming strongly anti-British and that the Sinn-Feiners are 
the heroes of the hour, there are several questions you should ask 
him. First, what does he mean by “ American feeling’? If he 
replies the Bolshevik, the Jew, and the foreign born, you may 
let his statement pass. As': him next, whence he derives his 
information? If he replies from an item in the Hearst Press, 
detailing how at a meeting in Tombstone, Arizona, sixteen million 
Americans passed a unanimous vote in favour of the immediate 
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dispatch of an A.E.F. to Dublin, you may let his statement pass. 
Ask him next, how long he has been in America ?—at which point 
the discussion will end. 

It is a curious fact that not only the German but also the 
Russian Jew is strongly Anglophobe. This is partly, of course, 
because, on his arrival in America, he moves among the lowest 
class, and gains his opinions from them, but also, I think, because 
he believes that English operations against Bolshevist Russia 
have for their aim the eventual kidnapping of Muscovy into the 
British Empire. He thus forms an ideal comrade for the Sinn- 
Feiner, and it is not his fault if their union sounds the death-knel] 
of Irish Republican hopes. A number of irresponsible politicians 
have recently been wasting the time of the United States Senate 
by bringing forward proposals that an ambassador be accredited 
to the “ Insh Republic.” I can well understand that an English- 
man who does not happen to possess a sense of humour might be 
seriously annoyed at this, just as I recently met an American 
friend, similarly unendowed, who was very angry indeed because 
some one had told him that a League of Friends of American 
Freedom was being founded in England to help unhappy Americans 
to repel attacks on their personal freedom under the name of 
Prohibition. Nobody in America would think of paying the 
slightest attention to such a political ebullition. Everybody 
knows that the politicians in question are not thinking for a 
moment about American relations with Great Britain, but purely 
and simply of the Irish vote at the coming Presidential elections. 

It must be remembered that “ white ” America is also govern- 
ing, thinking, organizing, and acting America. American policy, 
internal and foreign, is controlled by “ Big Business,” and “ Big 
Business ” is not controlled by the Jew. ‘‘ Big Business” is on 
the whole favourable to the British Empire, because the British 
Empire makes for the peace of the world. So, for that matter, 
is the Jewish controlled “ Little Business,” so far as it takes any 
interest in the matter at all. Fundamentally though, it is too 
deeply engaged in money-making to care anything whatever about 
America, England, or all the other nations of the world put to- 
gether. If“ Little Business ” heard that America had decided to 
become a British colony again to-morrow, the news would affect 
him only so far as it would affect the money-market. The Ameri- 
can Jew is not really in sympathy with the Bolsheviks—except as 
were his compatriots who engineered the Bolshevik regime in 
Hungary on a money-making basis, and cleared a satisfactory 
return before they went out of business. At present he scents 
money in supporting the Irishry, but as soon as he finds that 
Irish Republican loans are good romance but bad business, he 
will drop out ; Mr. Hearst, who lives only to register his opinions, 
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will follow his example, and America will forget that such a country 
as Ireland exists. 

Apart from finance, “ white”? America has forgotten it already 
except as a vague annoyance. “ White” America is horribly 
sensitive about its appearance in the eyes of the older nations, 
horribly sensitive that the antics of the lower classes have brought 
America to be regarded rather in the light of the Fat Boy of 
Peckham than as that youthful Jove-cum-Apollo which is his 
ideal. He has, if anything, a lively sympathy with England 
in her dealings with Ireland, because he knows by bitter experience 
what it means to govern alien people of a lesser breed, while at the 
same time protesting that they are his brothers. It causes him 
innumerable petty annoyances. It means that he must submit 
to absurd grandmotherly laws, perfectly unnecessary for him, 
but inevitable for the proper policing of his brother “ Americans.” 
He must earn a reputation for brutality which is not rightly his 
that he may keep in order the weird throw-outs which the wise 
old nations have foisted upon him as the raw material for an 
American people. He is at heart envious of those English qualities 
in which he knows himself lacking. He hates to think that British 
conceit is based upon historic fact, while his own is only assumed 
to hide deficiencies in his armour. But if he does not like the 
English he admires their personal freedom, their equality before 
the law, the smooth running of the great machine which is called 
the Empire, the fact that an Englishman is an Englishman tout 
court, without the need of either adjective or hyphen to qualify 
him. The great need for America is to be let alone; she wants 
to put her own house in order, and not to run about the world 
interfering in the houses of other people. That is why she is not 
interested in the League of Nations. That is why she is not 
interested in Ireland. If only England would realize this, what a 
lot of acid ink might be saved. 
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GRIEVANCE IN THE VILLAGE 


“Tr don’t seem much for ten shilling, now does it ?””’ a poor old 
woman remarked disconsolately, the other day, pointing, as she 
spoke, to the contents of her basket, in which lay her week’s 
supplies. ‘‘ Ten shilling for them bits of things,” she continued, 
with a mournfully derisive ring in her voice. ‘ Why, they’re just 

naught. I could eat the lot. myself in a couple of days ; and 
they’ve got to do for my old man and me for seven. And they 
cost me ten shilling! Just think of it now. And when ten 
shilling’s gone out of what we’ve got, and the rent’s paid, it ain’t 
much that’s left for aught else, I can tell you; naught at all for 
baccy, naught even for shoes.” 

Ten shillings certainly seemed a high price to pay for what 
was in that basket. Nor was it a case of seeming ; the price was 
high, too high, higher by far than it would have been had the old 
dame been rich instead of poor ; or had she lived in a town instead 
of in a little village. For, in spite of all the fixing of prices we 
have had, the poorer one is, the more one still must pay for many 
of the things one must buy ; and the smaller the place where one 
lives the dearer, for the most part, is what is bought there. The 
poor, it must not be forgotten, do their buying bit by bit, not as 
the rich by the stone, but by the pound, perhaps even by the 
ounce ; and the smaller the quantity the greater, comparatively, 
the cost. They, therefore, almost inevitably pay higher prices 
than the rich ; and, if they live in a little village, they pay higher 
prices still, as a rule, much higher, for goods of inferior quality 
too. For they cannot send to the great London stores for what 
they need, as their wealthy neighbours are wont to do. Why, 
for the most part, they cannot even go to the nearest town to 
fetch it. It is the women who do the buying ; and, in a village, 
most of the women are too heavily shackled—are too old or feeble, 
or have too many young children—to go far from home; or 
else they go out to work. Thus they must buy at the little shop, 
the only shop in the village the chances are; and the keeper of 
it may be, and often is, an expert profiteerer. For profiteering 
is not a difficult art to acquire. Within a week of the declaration 
of war many small shopkeepers were already past masters ; 
some of them, indeed, were past masters long before the war began. 

At a time when in towns a dozen boxes of matches were being 
sold for 1}d., a gallon of paraffin for 8d., and a mutton chop for 3d., 
there were villages in which the charge for one box of matches 
was ld., for a gallon of paraffin 1s. 6d., and for a chop 9d. 
or 10d. And as it was with these things so was it with other 
things, food-stufis of all kinds, indeed, and much besides. A pair 
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of shoes that in Tottenham Court Road could be bought for 7s. 6d. 
cost 12s. or 15s. if bought in a village ; while a bit of serge to make 
a child’s frock cost twice as much at least in a village as in a 
large town. That, in spite of rents, rates, and taxes being much 
lower in villages than in towns. When in London a quart of 
Parrish’s Food for infants cost 2s. 6d., and a gallon of cod liver 
oil 4s. 6d., in a small town that I know little more than a noggin 
of the food cost 1s.; and a gallon of the oil, if sold in doctor- 
bottle quantities, cost considerably more than a sovereign. And 
that was before the peace of the world was even ruffled. 

When war was declared prices, of course, went up with a rush 
everywhere ; but nowhere did they go up with quite such a rush, 
so openly, so barefacedly, as in certain rural districts. There 
many a small shopkeeper, in his—or her—zeal for all-round 
equality, promptly raised the price of everything. It was the 
time of his life so far as money-making went : never before had he 
cleared such profits. Little wonder he shook the very heavens 
with his indignant protests when a meddlesome Government 
took to fixing prices. For the fixing of prices is, in his eyes, the 
veriest abomination: it outrages every principle laid down in 
Magna Charta, he is firmly convinced, and is, in itself, enough to 
turn every true lover of liberty into a Bolshevik. He regarded it, 
therefore, almost as a duty to try to evade it; and, as he soon 
found, the evading was no difficult matter. For, as there were 
many things that had not a fixed price for every one thing that 
had, he had only to raise the price of the unfixed things, when forced 
to lower that of the fixed, to compensate himself richly for the 
lowering. And if, as often happens, his is the only shop in the 
village, he had practically a free hand to raise unfixed prices as 
high as he chose ; and, to make matters worse, having raised them, 
he is now under no temptation to lower them. For most of his 
customers, although they grumble and growl, and hurl unpleasant 
epithets, still go on dealing with him, let his prices be almost what 
they may. Deal with him, indeed, they must, many of them, 
things being as they are, and they themselves being the sort of 
folk they are ; for they must do their buying close at hand, and 
there is nowhere else where do it they can. 

Nor is the little shopkeeper the only village profiteerer; the 
cobbler, as a rule, runs him hard. Only the other day a woman 
told me, with tears in her eyes, that she had just paid her cobbler 
6s. for nailing pieces of leather on the soles and heels of a pair of 
shoes. That same cobbler, when one of the heels he had nailed 
on to a shoe came off, refused to nail it on again until the owner of 
the shoe had paid him 2s. for doing the renailing. 

Now that is the sort of thing that rankles. These village 
women are fully alive to the fact that their men-folk earn much 
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lower wages than the men-folk of their sisters who live in towns. 
They, therefore, knowing nothing of the dismal science, bitterly 
resent being forced to pay higher prices than these sisters for the 
bits of things they buy, the bits of work they have done. Among 
many of them this is a real grievance, and one of long standing : 
it was there years before the war began; and, unless something 
be done, it will be there when they who fought and won the war 
are gone. It is but a domestic grievance, ‘of course ; none the 
less it is one that works havoc, as it makes women prone to stir 
up their husbands to flit into towns. And it is one that will 
certainly have to be removed, if many of the soldiers who are now 
anxious to settle on the land are ever to induce their town- 
bred wives to settle with them there contentedly. Fortunately 
it is one that can be removed, of that there is proof in God-forsaken 
Russia, of aJl lands, in Belgium too, and elsewhere. It can be 
removed speedily and fairly easily, indeed, in the villages where 
there is some man or woman able and willing to take thought 
for neighbours who have never been taught to take thought for 
themselves, to carry on a lively propaganda among them, stir 
them up to do a little organizing, and give them a helping hand 
in the work. 

In Russia there are villages by the legion where there is not 
a shop at all, not one within fifty miles perhaps; and the only 
retailer ever seen is the Jew pedlar, a profiteerer by instinct 
as well as by training, more often than not. On him the peasants 
would be quite dependent for their supplies were it not that, 
already centuries ago, they devised for themselves a sort of col- 
lective shopping system. All the people in a village joined to- 
gether, formed what they called an artel, and elected one of them- 
selves as caterer. To him each villager gave a list of the things 
he or she wished him to buy, gave him, too, the money w herewith 
to pay for them. Then, at fixed intervals, the length of which 
depended on the distance of the village from a town, the caterer 
went forth in search of what he was commissioned to buy. His 
expenses were paid for him ; he received some small remuneration 
for his trouble ; and if he did his work well, many thanks to boot. 
He was regarded, indeed, as a public benefactor. 

Now, could all the women in an English village be induced 
to follow the example of these Russian peasants, “and do their 
catering collectively, at some large store, instead of at the little 
shop just round the corner, each one of them, together with her 
family, would undoubtedly be better fed than now, better shod 
too, better clad and much more cheaply, as cheaply, indeed, as if 
she lived in a town. Thus their profiteering grievance would 
speedily vanish, the profiteerer himself, indeed, would have either 
to vanish or change his ways. They might elect a permanent 
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caterer, who would go to the nearest good shopping centre once at 

least every week, and buy there whatever was required and there 
was money enough to pay for. The rest of the villagers would 
have to defray the caterer’s expenses and compensate her in 
some way for her trouble—do her work for her while she was away, 
and take care of her children, if she had any. They would also 
have to undertake to let her do the whole of their buying ; not 
to run off to the little shop, when the fancy seized them, to do 
some of it for themselves. . 

This arrangement worked quite smoothly in Russia, right 
up to the day when the Bolsheviks began their work of woe ; 
and it would work smoothly here, if only our village women 
could be persuaded, cajoled, or bullied into overcoming certain 
of their pet weaknesses, into being more practical, showing more 
foresight, more common sense. 

The average English villager, if a woman, has an almost morbid 
dread of her neighbour knowing how much money she has, or 
how she spends it ; and the poorer she is the more intense is this 
dread. Why, when funds are running low, she will wait by the 
hour in the rain, outside the shop door, rather than make her 
meagre purchases while her better-off neighbours are standing 
by. And this little weakness is, in itself, a formidable bar to 
collective catering, as the caterer must know what each of her 
clients spends, and she might perhaps object to being muzzled. 
Nor is this the only bar. Very few of these women are really 
good marketers ; very few know how to turn money to the best 
possible account. They “ swatter ” much of it away through sheer 
heedlessness, buying what they do not need—bits of ribbon or 
tulle, sauces, or even scents—with the result that what they do 
need must be left unbought. None the less, I hardly know one 
who is not firmly conv inced that, let it be as it may with her 
neighbours, she herself is an expert in the art. “ Why, I can make 
sixpence go as far as she makes a shilling,” is a common saying 
among them. Thus the chances are they would start by looking 
askance on any scheme that entailed their deputing any one to do 
their marketing for them. Then they most of them live from 
hand to mouth, and that more from custom than from necessity. 
The canister must be quite empty before they even think of buying 
tea ; and, if they rush off for a new box of matches, it is because 
there is not a single match in the old one. They would have to 
be taught, therefore, to look ahead, to order all they need for a 
whole week on one day, before any collective catering scheme 
could be worked with success. They would have to be taught, too, 
to pay ready money ; and that would be a hard lesson for them 
to learn. For many a woman, even when she has money in her 
pocket, dearly loves to run up a bill, if only that her neighbours 
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may know she is held trustworthy. There is nothing in all this, 
however, that they might not be taught, might not be persuaded 
into learning, if some one with patience, tact, and discretion would 
play the teacher, some one keenly interested in the uprooting of 
grievances, and prepared to devote a fair amount of time to the 
work. There are villages, of course, where there is no such 
some one. Even there, however, the profiteering grievance might 
be done away with, just as it was done away with in Belgian 
villages years ago. 

The working classes in Belgium, even in rural districts, pin 
their faith to co-operation. Before the war—and as it was then 
it will no doubt soon be again—there was hardly a town or large 
village but had its own co-operative society, its own co-operative 
store, at which all the members of the society bought their 
supplies, and which itself bought its supplies at a wholesale co- 
operative store. Even in the villages where there was no store, 
there was, as a rule, a society that was affiliated to some neighbour- 
ing society and store ; and its members were supplied with what 
they required by that store. As everywhere the store was worked 
under the surveillance of a committee of the members, profiteering 
was, of course, out of the question. The manager, indeed, was 
under no inducement either to profiteer or to sell goods of inferior 
quality, as any money left over when expenses were defrayed was 
returned as a bonus to his customers. Thus they obtained not 
only good value for the money they spent at the store, but also 
a share of any profits that might incidentally be made there. 
And that was to them a source of great satisfaction, quite apart 
from the money they thus gained, as it made them feel that the 
store was their own, and take a personal interest in it, a real pride. 

I never heard a Belgian woman complain of the goods sold 
at her store, unless, indeed, they were articles of dress—then I 
have heard cavilling. One woman took exception to the taste 
of the manager of her store. He had no taste at all, she assured 
me, or never would he buy things of the colours he did, greys and 
drabs when he might buy blues and greens and reds. Another 
woman was convinced that the store’s hats would be much 
smarter than they were had she a hand in the trimming of them. 
Still, even the cavillers admitted that things bought at the store 
were, if not prettier, better and very much cheay ver than things 
bought elsewhere. Some of their faces beeiiel with delight, 
indeed, as they told how specially good were the store’s groceries, 
clogs, and shoes. They all admitted frankly that life would be 
much harder for them than it was, had they no store, were they 
dependent on some little shop for their supplies. 

Now, what has been done in Belgium might be done here. 
There is no reason why there should not be, in every town or 
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large village, a co-operative society with an affiliated society in 
every smaller village within its hail. The larger society would, 
of course, have a store, where not only its own members, but also 
the members of the affiliated societies, would obtain their supplies, 
the former at the store itself, the latter from the store’s van, which 
would go round from village to village on fixed days. Not only 
might this be done, but it might be done speedily ; ; for there 
is no great difficulty in either founding a society or organizing a 
store. It would have been done, indeed, long ago, had co-opera- 
tion ever been preached in rural districts with the fervent en- 
thusiasm that it has been preached in mining districts and some 
towns here, and everywhere in Belgium. There every co-operative 
society is a propagandist society : its members regard co-opera- 
tion as a sort of general panacea, the solution, par excellence, of 
social problems ; and they go forth proclaiming the fact with the 
earnest zeal of the Hot Gospeller. And that is what is needed here. 
If the members of our great co-operative societies would take to 
preaching in rural districts the doctrines they profess, take to 
teaching the people there all that is to be gained by co-operation, 
showing them how to co-operate, helping them to found societies, 
to organize stores, there would soon be no profiteering grievance 
in any English village. 

Then profiteering is not the villager’s only food grievance ; 
nor is it, from the national point of view, by any means the most 
serious. ‘There is one which touches men much more closely, 
and which rankles more sorely among women, especially when 
illness comes. It rankles among them now that they have the 
ravages influenza has wrought fresh in their minds, as it never 
rankled before. There is hardly a village in England where a 
decent meal can be had at a price a land-worker can afford to 
pay; or where even a cup of beef tea, a basin of soup, a milk 
pudding, anything, indeed, that gives strength, can be bought 
ready-made at any price. And rightly or wrongly, many a village 
woman firmly believes that, had it been otherwise during the 
influenza epidemic, had nourishing food all ready to eat been 
within the reach of her and her kind, many a man who now lies 
dead would still be alive, many a woman and child. And she 
knows—-this is what now adds to the sting—that with her sisters 
who live in towns it is otherwise; for even she has heard of 
municipal kitchens, national restaurants. 

During the influenza epidemic there was undoubtedly, in 
many villages, a pitiable state of things, especially among the 
respectable poor, those who keep themselves to themselves and 
shrink from alms; and among those who are fairly well-to-do, 
but alone-standing. I met a young girl returning from work 
in a perfect panic one day. She was sure she had influenza, and 
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her one cry was: “I shall die, I know I shall. Where am 1 even 
to get food ?”’ She was living in lodgings where there was no one 
who could or would cook for her, she dec Jared. 

A few days later I came across a woman who looked more dead 
than alive; and when | asked her why she was not in bed, she 
replied, with an oddly mirthless laugh, “If I go to bed we shall 
all have to starve.” Her husband and four children were in bed, 
suffering, as she was, from influenza ; and she had come out to 
buy food. ‘ And now that I’ve got it, I haven’t the strength to 
cook it ; I’m fair beat,” she said. 

‘“T must come out. There wasn’t a bite to eat in the house,” 
another woman exclaimed, when attacked for being out when she 
manifestly ought to have been in bed. “ And as it is I’ve got 
nothing worth having,” she added. “ What’s the good of these 
tinned things ?”’ 

That same day, in one cottage, a soldier’s wife and six children 
were all in bed, stricken with influenza; and a young lad, who 
knew no more than a cat of cooking or catering, had to cater and 
cook for the lot, after his day’s work was done too. Jn another, 
a man was lying dead—was found dead in bed. He had had no 
one to cater and cook for him when overtaken by influenza. In 
some villages whole families were stricken, every member at the 
same time; and some of them died, a fair section because, as 
proper food was not within their reach, they either went without 
it, thus losing strength, or went out in search of it, ¢: urying their 
lives in their hands. 

Although it has always been impossible to buy ready-cooked 
food in villages, it is only since the women there have begun to go 
out to work that the fact has come to be regarded as a grievance. 
Now, however, it is a crying grievance, in health as well as in illness, 
among women who have children and yet must go out to work, 
and among men who have no wives, or whose wives go out to work. 

“How can I have something warm for them when they come 
from school? I’m never home myself until after one, often, 
indeed, not before five ; and then I’ve the fire to light.” That is 
the sort of answer one often receives, if one ventures to remonstrate 
with a mother who provides for dinner nothing but bread and jam ; 
bread without jam, indeed, as often as not in recent days. 

“Yes, I know, soup or porridge would be a sight better for 
them, cheaper too,” she goes on; “ but they can’t have them 
cold, and I daren’t let them go messing about with the fire. It’s 
all very well for them as lives in towns. Their children gets their 
dinner at school, but what can I do here ? ”’ 

So bread with or without jam goes on, for what can the woman 
do? And bread, even with jam, even with something tinned, 
if the father be about, spells weakly, rickety children, under- 
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sized, anemic boys and girls, men and women of the sort that 
bring neither credit nor yet profit to the nation to which they 
belong. There are already many such children, many such boys 
and girls, men and women, in our villages; and the number is 
increasing year by year. It would be a marvel, indeed, were it 
otherwise ; for more nol more women are going out to work, 
more and more have no time to cook, no notion of cooking ; 
more and more children, therefore, hardly know what it is to have 
a good midday meal ; more and more men, too, even though they 
work near their own homes. As for the men who live in one village 
and work in another, and there are many such now that there is a 
dearth of cottages, they fare worse still, as they have not much 
chance of evena aood breakfast or tea. I know men who, winter 
and summer alike, trudge off in a morning after a breakfast of 
bread, margarine, and a cup of tea, if they are lucky enough to get 

the kettle to boil in time. They take their dinners with them ; 

bread and margarine with a morsel of cheese, if they manage to 
secure it; and for weeks together, sometimes, they don’t. That 
is the food they have until they come home at night; and then 
it is only the exceptionally lucky among them who find a good 
hot meal awaiting them. All that many can count upon securely 
is a bit of cold boiled bacon, with the eternal bread, margarine, 
and tea. Little wonder they wait about anxiously for the public- 
house to open, for beer has an irresistible attraction for the 
underfed. 

Now this state of things is almost as bad as bad can be for 
the nation, as well as the villagers. For the underfed, or the badly 
fed, are not of the stuff of which good citizens are made. Not 
only are they weaklings, as a rule, “ neither strong 1 th’ arm nor 
yet i’ th’ ’ead,” but ‘they are prone to discontent, to thinking 
themselves ill-used. And very many of our villagers are both 
underfed and badly fed, worse fed even than they used to be, 
thanks to more women going out to work, thanks also to the 
high price of cheese and bacon. And they have just wakened up 
to the fact, and they resent it, cherish it as a grievance. Village 
men are not as they were before the war, we must remember. 
Never again will they be content to trudge off in a morning with 
their food for the day in a handkerchief; for they know, many 
of them, what it is to be well catered for now—that they have 
learnt in France. Moreover, they can afford to pay now for being 
well catered for ; for having, at any rate, a decent hot dinner every 
day ; and they are bent on having it. They must have it indeed, 
they feel, working hard as they do, if life is to be worth living. 
And as things are they cannot have it; it is not there to have. 
This will certainly have to be changed if the more energetic of 
villagers are to be kept from drifting into towns; if the town- 
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bred soldiers who are now eager to go on the land are to 
settle there ; if, in fact, our villages are ever again to prosper and 
thrive. 

It might be changed at once, in a measure at least, could 
women with husbands and children, who need not go out to work, 
be induced not to go. Could they be made to realize the im- 
portance of their staying at home and providing their families 
with proper food ; made to realize, too, the importance of learning 
how to cook. Unfortunately that would be hard to do. In this 
our day there are so many women who go out to work, not because 
they must go, but because they wish to go, they like going. They 
find it pleasanter to go about from house to house charring, or 

ven to work on the land, than to stay in their cottages. Moreover, 
they keenly enjoy having money—money of their very own; 
it gives them a delightful feeling of independenc e; and by going 
out to work they earn high wages now, even in villages. That 
they will give up going out is, therefore, almost past praying for. 
Then there are many women, wives with delicate husbands, 
widows with children, who must go out to work whether they wish 
it or not. Thus means will have to be devised of enabling the 
women who go out, to provide their families, themselves too, “with 
proper food in sickness as in health, of enabling also the alone- 
standing, both men and women, to obtain it for themselves. 
This has been done, to a certain extent, in London and other 
large towns ; and it might be done, without any great expense, 
in almost every village. That we know ; for already twenty years 
ago, in Austria, there was devised and worked with marked success 
a “scheme, under which the dwellers in epidemic-stricken villages 
were promptly provided with food of the sort they required, all 
ready to eat. It was sent day by day, so long as the epidemic 
lasted, from the nearest town which had a large restaurant ; sent 
in air-tight, felt-lined vessels, and by horse or motor wagons. 
And that same scheme might easily be adapted to supplying 
dwellers in English villages with the food they so sorely need, 
not only when there are epidemics about, but when their wives 
or mothers are out at work. 

Austria is, of course, an enemy country ; but there is no reason 
why we should not learn even from our enemies; why, if they 
solve a problem, we should not adapt to our own uses their solu- 
tion. And this Austrian solution of the emergency-catering 
problem might easily be adapted to solving the very problem it 
behoves us to solve, that of providing in villages good hot dinners 
for women who go out to work, their husbands and children ; for 
alone-standing workers, too, men and women, in sickness and 
health alike. Many of these people are now, as we have seen, 
underfed or badly fed, although many of them have money enough 
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to buy good food, and would buy it gladly if they could. It is 
only by going to a restaurant, however, or having 1t brought from 
a restaurant to them, that they can buy it; and there are no 
restaurants in villages. Nor is there any chance that there ever 
will be; for restaurants are too costly institutions for villages. 
It must, therefore, be brought to them if they are to have it, 
and the Austrian experiment shows how this could be done, how, 
in fact, a wagon could be made to serve the purpose of a restaurant. 
And fortunately wagons are plentiful now. The Ministry of 
Munitions must have hundreds of them with which it would part 
gladly. 

Almost every large town in England has, or soon will have, 
a working-class ‘restaurant—national, municipal, co-operative, or 
private—where good wholesome dinners are served at a che: ap 
rate ; and almost every village is within a motor drive of a town. 
Now the larger the scale on which a restaurant works, the cheaper 
and better the food it can offer ; the more dinners it provides, the 
more mouey it clears by providing them. If, therefore, every 
town restaurant were to start providing dinners, not only for 
the workers in towns, but also for the workers in the villages 
around, it would be doing a good stroke of business for itself, 
while giving a helping hand to the villagers. It would have to 
send them their dinners in felt-covered vessels, but these could 
easily be procured ; and the wagons in which to send them are 
ready to hand. The dinners for the children might be deposited 
at the school, in one large vessel, and dealt out there ; while the 
dinners for families, or individuals, might be left in small vessels, 
of the sort that are divided into compartments, at the doors of 
those who had ordered and paid for them. If good dinners were 
thus brought within the reach of those who live or work in rural 
districts—and they might be brought without any one being the 
poorer—there would be some chance of our villages being once 
again peopled by a sturdy, vigorous, contented race. 
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BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


Most people outside the legal profession have had for years 
an uneasy feeling that there are too many lawyers in the House of 
Commons ; that Parliament needs a larger proportion of practical 
men, possessing the knack of getting things done, and accustomed 
to the management of affairs. “‘ Give us a Business Government,” 
they cry; ‘these lawyers think that a persuasive tongue is all 
that a politician needs ; we want a Government composed of men 
who know that it is deeds, not words, that count.” 

Quite right. But were we very successful with our recent ex- 
periments in putting experts and business men into big positions 
in the Government ? The first quality which the average, plain 
citizen expects to find in a business man is a knowledge of the 
value of money. When John Bull, beginning to grow a little 
short of cash, heard that Napoleons from every walk in life were 
at length taking over the management of the war, he heaved a 
sigh of relief and cheerfully reopened his purse. ‘‘ Now,” he said, 
“now, at last, I shall get value for my money!” Did he? 
I don’t think. Read the scare headlines in any newspaper this 
autumn, one year after the Armistice. With a very few ex- 
ceptions our business men and experts seem to have made just 
as big a hash of things as the lawyers. We are now learning that, 
instead of the expected economy, there was a perfect orgy, 
potlatch, corroboree of waste. 

Why have our business men so failed us ? 

John Bull must be pardoned if, seeing no explanation, he 
begins to mutter: “Fraud! Fraud!” Let me make a digres- 
sion in an endeavour to offer a part solution of the mystery. 

We have moved since Pope wrote the lines : 

Nor fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 

She comes unlooked for, if she comes at all. 
Nowadays a good press-agent is essential to any one who wishes 
for fame. Yet in the performance of public duty, the test of 
good work is that it shall never be noticed. When your car is 
running properly you hear nothing but a musical hum ; as soon 
as one part begins to make itself heard above the rest, you may be 
sure that there is something wrong with the part that is making 
the noise. 

A knock in his engine is worse than toothache to a good 
mechanic, but the engines of the Ship of State do more than 
knock: they progress only by a series of epileptic convulsions. 
When they threaten to kick themselves to pieces the Chief Engineer 
pays them a visit, and after much tinkering and copious lubrica- 
tion, the clattering machinery once more jerks itself into move- 
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ment. “ Another triumph,” shout the Chief Engineer’s press- 
agents, and a proportion of the public is bluffed into thinking 
that the man really knows something of his work, whereas the 
exact reverse is the truth. A Chief must know his trade thoroughly 
or his assistants will not have confidence in him, but it is not his 
business to do the dirty work himself: he must possess the knack 
of selecting or training subordinates whom he can trust to forestall 
trouble and attend to all details. His functions are organization 
and general supervision, combined with co-ordination, which 
implies a tactful smoothing down of the rivalries which must 
inevitably arise amongst his staff if they have any ambition. 
Wherever you see a man doing the work of his subordinates while 
they quarrel among themselves, you know that he is not fit for 
his post. Get rid of him! Pension him if all else fails, but get 
rid of him ! 

It is quite a common thing to hear some one assert that in the 
Army the best men do not come to the top; it was said of the 
old Regular Army in peace, and also of the Nation-in-arms during 
the war, and to a certain extent it is true. It is not so true as to 
imply that those in authority had no business to be there, but it is 
true in that plenty of really good men never got a chance, before 
1914, of showing what they coulddo. The war gave some of them 
their opportunity ; others earned only a little wooden cross ;_ but 
had there not arisen a desperate need for men, none of them 
would ever have been heard of. And the reason for it is this. 
During the years before the war, the vast majority of the Army 
found it had plenty of work to do, and was content to do it— 
contrary to popular belief, after the Boer War the Army did 
work ; it worked hard from 1903 to 1914 inclusive. But there is a 
talent without which the best of work will go unrewarded, and 
only a few are fortunate enough to possess it: it is the knack of 
attracting the attention of one’s superiors—favourably, of 
course ; lots of us have a faculty for doing it the other way. This 
art of attracting favourable notice is known to the irreverent as 
“Chloroforming the General,” and a first-class anesthetist can 
play upon an inspecting officer as Paderewski plays on a piano: 
the instrument grumbles or sings at the will of the performer. In 
parentheses I should like to remark, although I know nothing about 
the Navy, that it appears, from words which naval officers occasion- 
ally let fall, as though the operation were not unknown in that 
Service also. Those in authority naturally prefer to have about 
them pleasant men who are easy to get on with; nobody can be 
blamed for that ; it is unfortunate, but unalterable. And there- 
fore the chloroformers, having once got away from barracks, from 
Staff to Staff go on, in spite of regulations to the contrary, until 
one sees, even in the very highest positions, officers who have had 
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no experience at all in command—charming, unpractical men, 
quite out of touch with troops. To this lack of touch must be 
attributed a great deal of the dislike which the Army, unfor- 
tunately, felt for the Staff during the war. No one denied that 
most of the Staff had brains, but as a body they did not seem able to 
hit it off with the regimental officers. Clearly one is no better for 
acquiring the knack of pleasing important people, if thereby one 
loses the power of influencing and getting on with men as a whole. 
Yet that is the effect which chloroform has upon those who employ 
it habitually. It might, with justice, be asked: ‘‘ What has the 
Staff to do with a Business Government?” I asked leave to 
make a digression ; let us go back. 

A soldier who composes a mental picture of a business man 
from works of fiction, especially American fiction, will probably 
figure him as an exceptionally fine fellow, practical, terse in speech, 
ruthlessly determined. But let the soldier spend a few years 
—months will be enough—among business men, and he will 
find that they divide themselves into two classes, almost exactly 
as did the officers in the Army he has left. There is a large 
class of undistinguished men who can carry out the rough work, 
but do not come to the front, and a smaller number who depend 
for their success upon being persuasive talkers. These last 
are our old friends who chloroformed the General, but under 
anew name. Their talent is now called “ salesmanship.” 

It is easy to see that there is no use in making things unless you 
can sell them. A great exploiter of inventions is credited with 
having said that in the time he took to sell one article he could 
make five thousand. In business everybody has something to sell. 
It may be either tangible or intangible. Whether you are a manu- 
facturer of hairpins, a builder of battleships, a financier with a 
company to float, or a half-commission man on the Stock Exchange 
trying to make your friends speculate through your firm, you can 
never make much of a success of it unless you have the ability to 
pane your proposition in an attractive form. MHairpins to the 
adies, battleships to some Power or other, shares to the investor, 
speculation to anybody you can rope in; all must be made to 
look attractive—that is salesmanship. When you reach a position 
of importance you employ others to do your minor selling for you, 
but unless you are a good salesman you will never reach that 
position; to the end of your career you will still handle your 
big propositions for yourself. To many business men, salesman- 
ship is the be-all and end-all of existence. The ability to control 
men has become to them a thing of no account: the head 
of one of the best advertised houses in London once said to 
me that he considered it of little use in business. Yet it is the 
highest test of character, and when there is a question of selecting a 
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Government, one would think that it was an essential quality. But 
if you wish to succeed in business, the most important thing is to 
make your propositions attractive; that is what matters—sales- 
manship ; and it is only chloroform under another name, admin- 
istered to the public and to other business men instead of to the 
General. 

Enough of business; now for Government. Under our 
Parliamentary system, Government is supposed to be vested in a 
Cabinet selected from among the members of both Houses. A 
proportion of hereditary peers is usually found, but the majority 
comes from the elected House of Commons. Now a Cabinet 
Minister who cannot speak easily, who is not above the average 
in debate, is at a terrible disadvantage. His character and 
ability will go for nothing if he is vanquished in debate, or fails 
to please the audience at an important meeting. Therefore, 
he must be a persuasive talker, with the ability to present in 
an attractive form any measure which he is trying to pass. 
Persuasiveness! Salesmanship! Chloroform! Everywhere it 
is the same! We are back where we started. 

Another digression. There is no getting away from the fact that 
if we elect our representatives, the most persuasive talkers must 
come to the front, and, unfortunately, they are almost invariably 
those who have learned to trust to words instead of actions. 
Therefore, although actions alone count in the long run, we may as 
well resign ourselves cheerfully to Government by words, because 
nothing else is possible without some form of revolution. 

To return once more to our business men. In the hour of the 
country’s need they were summoned in their thousands to help 
by their deeds to extricate from the mud a Government whose 
words, like the tracks of a ditched tank, were only digging it 
deeper and deeper into the mire the harder it talked. There can be 
no possible doubt that every business man arrived full of sound 
ideas as to efficiency and economy. Let us try to follow the career 
of one of them. 

He takes up his duties, and almost at once meets with ob- 
struction from vested interests disturbed by his advent. A little 
persuasiveness, a little salesmanship, the difficulty is smoothed 
away, and he proceeds along his path, apparently victorious. But 
in his veins a virus is working : he has been infected with the word- 
bacillus. One day he notices that a neighbouring department is 
more freely staffed than his own. He applies for more assistance. 
It is refused on the ground of expense. Being a clever salesman he 
puts his proposal forward in a more attractive form. It is granted, 
and he is a lost man. From now onwards, instead of practising 
economy, instead of devising plans for greater efficiency, he uses 
his talent to coax money from the public purse for any scheme 
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which catches his fancy ; and when objection is taken to his ex- 
travagance: Puff! A whiff of the chloroform, and the objector is 
pacified. The rest is human nature. Nobody can endure watch- 
ing some one being treated more liberally than himself, and before 
long our business man’s department is engaged in a fierce com- 
petition with its neighbours to see who can extract most money. 
_ There is no power to check him, because everywhere at the to 

are men who have reached their prominent positions dhrimgh 
persuasiveness, salesmanship, or chloroform; men who, what- 
ever their principles may have been once upon a time, have now 
grasped the mighty truth that the first duty of those in power 
is to avoid unpleasantness, and therefore prefer to explain away 
extravagance in fluent phrases, instead of throwing the money- 
wasters neck and crop out of their offices into the street. 

So there we are! Thirty-six thousand useless air engines ! 
“ At a total cost of £25,000,000, every penny of which will have 
to be found by the wretched taxpayer.” * The war has been 
over, for a year. We are only just beginning to realize what 
our business men did in the Government. 
A. BANNERMAN 


* Daily Mail, October 23, 1919. 
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